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Business As Usual 


F THE current war in Europe 

differs from World War I in 

any respect, it is in the struggle 
to keep world export markets open. 
Some of the major countries have 
learned at least one lesson from 
the 1914-1918 disaster. “Trade as 
usual” is the slogan and the best 
evidence that economic forces are 
foremost in importance today is 
the fact that the British export and 
economic unit is said to be actually 
larger than the war unit. 

In the midst of war the British, 
especially, are losing no time in the 
maintenance and development of 
commercial trade throughout the 
world. And perhaps the biggest 
prize of the current war is su- 
premacy of commercial aviation 
after the fighting is over. There 
was a time when the prize was 
shipping; today and tomorrow it is 
the trade routes of the air. 

American aircraft manufacturers 
are faced with genuine problems as 
a result of the war. The Allies 
want and need American fighting 
planes. They have let it be known 
that they intend ordering vast 
quantities. The American industry 
can do the job—but the more far- 
seeing in the American industry 
realize that to stop everything else 
and do nothing but build fighting 
planes for the British and French 
for the next two years would place 
American aviation in jeopardy. The 
United States cannot afford to stop 
development of commercial avia- 
tion and cannot afford to lose any 
of its export markets. 

The British are ambitious. Hav- 
ing taken a back seat in world-wide 
aviation, they are now attempting 
to make up for lost time. It could 
hardly be a handicap for them if 
the entire American manufacturing 

(Turn to page 16) 


Mfrs. Not to Neglect Civil 
Markets for Allies’ Orders 





BURDEN LOAN ADDS 
TO AERO ARCHIVES 


Collection of Aeronautical Books. 
Clippings. Publications and Indexes 
to Be Largest in World 


The founding of what is expected 
to become soon the most comprehen- 
sive aeronautical archives in the world 
has been announced by the Institute 
of the Aeronautical Sciences. This is 
made possible through the loan by 
W. A. M. Burden of his collection 
of about 10,000 aeronautical books, 
magazines, photographs, reports and 
clippings which torm the most com- 
plete privately owned aeronautical 
library in this country. 

To the Burden collection will be 
added the technical library of the 
Institute and the aeronautical index 
consisting of over 2,000,600 references 
which has been in process of prepara 
tion for four years under a grant 
from the Works Progress Administra- 
tion. Fifty thousand clippings known 
as the Phillips Collection was pur 
chased by Burden and presented to 
the archives, and a collection of 
models of airplanes as well as many 
interesting relics of great flights also 
will be included 


(Turn to page 6, col. 4) 


Aids Archives 


W. A. M. Burden 
Of National Aviation Corp. whose 
collections of books enhances the 
new Aeronautical Archives being 
founded in New York City. Burden 
is also a director of United Air Lines. 





Thousands of New Plane Owners 


But 80 Sell Ships Within 24 Years 


So rapidly do owners of private air 
planes sell their planes and fail to buy 
other planes, that 2,900 new owners 
must be found each year to maintain 
the present total without increase, 
Robert H. Hinckley, chairman of the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority, told the 
honors night dinner audience of the 
Institute of the Aeronautical Sciences 
in New York City Jan. 26. 

Admitting that the turn-over of 
planes was one of the most challenging 
problems in aviation today, Hinckley 
said that a study of private ownership 
of airplanes in this country during the 
past eight years revealed that the aver- 
age life of a private airplane was six 
years but that the life of an airplane 
owner, 45 an owner, was far shorter 
than the life of his first plane. 

“Four out of five of all those who 
bought their first planes during this 
period had got rid of them within a 


mean period of two and _ one-half 
years, and had not bought others,”’ he 
said. “Over half had disposed of them 
in two years, and one-third had got 
out of the ownership field in one year 
another way, approx! 
new non-commercial 
owners bought airplanes during the 
years 1931 to 1936 inclusive. Yet 
so many dropped out that the net total 
increase in private owners for the same 
period was less than 300. 

What is the answer? We 
know. It may be, as 
Say, too much bureaucracy too many 
logbooks and inspections, too much 
required practice. It may be too few 
that a flyer’s destinations 
It may be any of a score 
of tangs, or—more likely—a combin 
ation of several. At any rate, aviation 
as a whole must diagnose this trouble, 
and cure it. 


Putting it in 
mately 15,000 


don't 
some would 


airports, so 
are limited. 


Fear British Plan to 
Steal Export Markets 
During War Boom Here 


known more for 
unorthodoxy and 
side-issues than for its actual fighting 
—up to the present time—U. S. avia- 
are not overlooking the 
trade su 
present 


[X a World War 
its peculiarities 


tion interests 
world-wide struggle for 
premacy which lies back of 
maneuvers in Europe 

Out of the complexity of issues be- 
fogging the current world struggle 
in Europe few things are clear, but 
one of the clear conclusions reached 
by the more far-seeing brains of the 
American aircraft industry is that the 
United States cannot afford to tie up 
its aircraft and aircraft engine produc- 
tion 100% for the British and French 
to the neglect of its world-wide export 
market 

Of all of the underlying issues in 
the European struggle aviation § su- 
premacy is one of the foremost ob- 
jectives—aviation supremacy in air 
routes and in military and commer- 
cial airplanes. Every major nation 
in the world wants the leadership in 
aircraft outlets. 

For this reason U. S. aircraft 
ufacturers welcome orders for mili- 
tary fighting planes from the British 
and French, but not to the complete 
exclusion of military and commercial 
sales to other countries. Back of the 
control for military mastery of Europe 
is the much more important question 
of who will dominate the commercial 
aviation market of the world after 
the fighting is over. 

Latest authoritative information in- 
dicates that the British and French 
intend buying 6,000 to 8,000 bombers 
and 3,000 pursuits from U. S. manu- 
facturers with delivery in 18 months. 
Such large-scale purchases have been 
expected for a long time. If there is 
to be any real fighting in Europe, the 
Allies have to buy large quantities of 
airplanes here. Aside from _ Italy's 
relatively small production, the U. S. 
is the only major of supply. 

If underground reports are true, the 
British and French would like to tie 
up the American aircraft production 
100% for those 18 months. There are 
those who believe the objective is 
to keep U. S. manufacturers com- 
pletely busy on military orders for 
the British and French, while in the 

(Turn to page 6, col. 1) 
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JOUETT RENAMED 
HEAD OF CHAMBER 


Additional Officers are Kindelberger, 
Moseley, Mingos, Parks 
and Walsh 

John H. Jouett was reelected presi- 
dent of the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce of America at the annual 
meeting of the association in New York 
on Jan. 25. 

Other officers are: Vice-presidents— 
J. H. Kindelberger, president of North 
American Aviation Inc.; C. C. Moseley, 
president of Aircraft Industries Corp.; 
Howard Mingos, New York; secretary 
—Oliver L. Parks, president of Parks 
Air College; treasurer and assistant sec- 
retary—Frank J. Walsh, Passaic, N. J. 

Members of the chamber’s executive 
committee and the board of governors 
also were elected at the annual meeting 


4 Groups Take Turn 
Denying Reports of 
Illegal Deliveries 


The State Dept., an official of the 
British Embassy in Washington, an 
executive of Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
and the Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce late in January directly repu- 
diated published reports which asserted 
that U. S. aircraft manufacturers had 
violated the neutrality act by their 
method of delivery of military planes 
to Canada. 

At the President's press conference, a 
State Dept. liaison officer remarked 
that he had thoroughly checked the re- 
ports and had found them to be un- 
true. 

Capt. G. C. Pirie, air attache of the 
British Embassy, said there was no 
basis for the reports. 

Robert E. Gross, president of the 
Lockheed firm, said the company had 
delivered eight bombers with 10 more 
ready to be flown to Ottawa, but that 
the method of delivery strictly complies 
with existing neutrality rulings. 

Lockheed pilots fly planes to Pem- 
bina, N. D., where they are towed 
across the border and then flown to 
Ottawa by Lockheed pilots who then 
immediately return to the U. S. 

All flights by American pilots over 
Canadian territory is expressly approved 
by the State Dept., the Lockheed state- 
ment said. 

“No foreign crews have been oper- 
ating American planes in the U. S. 
since the neutrality act was invoked,” 
said a statement issued by the Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce. 

At the office of the Aero Chamber in 
New York, it was stated that there is 
no record of any American craft having 
been flown across the Atlantic for de- 
livery to the Allies. 





TACA Acquires Airline 


TACA (Transportes Aereos Centro 
Americanos) of Honduras has _pur- 
chased the Nicaraguan-Costa Rican air- 
line Empresa Aerovias Nacionales, it 
was reported on Jan. 29 at Managua, 
Nicaragua. TACA, the largest air trans- 
port company in Central America, now 
operates into all Central American 
countries, except Panama. 


NAA Supervision 


National Aeronautic Association 
headquarters in Washington, D. C., 
will operate temporarily under the 


supervision of a headquarters com- 
mittee composed of General Counsel 
Franklin K. Lane, Jr., Secretary Wil- 


liam R. Enyart and Treasurer William 
P. Redding, it was»anmounced by Gill 
Robb Wi 


president, on Feb. 2. 


Nuss Honored 


Melvin H. Nuss, secretary-manager 


of Reading Municipal Airport, Read- 
ing, Pa., was honored by the chamber 
of commerce at a large banquet Jan. 
26. He received a trophy as a civic 
tribute for his airport work. Speaker 
of the evening was C. M. Hester, 
CAA Administrator. 
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Calendar 


Feb. 17-25—Sportsman Pilots’ Air Show, 
International Amphitheater, 
Chicago, Ill. 
24—Internationa! Aeronautical 
Meet, Montevideo, Uruguay. 

24-Mar. 9—Aviation Show Spon- 
sored by May Co., Cleveland, O. 

March—Aviation Forum Sponsored by 
National Aeronautic Association. 

3.—Dedication of Norfolk (Va.) 
Municipal Airport and Inaugu- 
ration of Douglas DC-3 Service 
by Pennsylvania-Central Air- 
lines. 

15-21—Sportsman Pilots Associa- 
tion Cruise to New Orleans, La. 

25-27—Air Congress of America, 
Southwest Division, Tulsa, Okla. 

1-3—American Society of Mech- 
anical Engineers, Spring Meet- 
ing Worcester, Mass. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


June 1-2—Birmingham Air Carnival 
Birmingham, Ala. 
June 9-23—3d Annual Southwestern 


Soaring Contest, Wichita Falls, 
Tex. 
June 17-21—American Society of Mech- 
anical Engineers, Semi-Annual 
Meeting, Milwaukee, Wis. 
July 4-6—Air Show, Denver, Colo. 
July 7-10—First National Aeronuatic As- 


sociation Aviation Congress, 
Denver, Colo. 

Sept. 3-6—American Society of Mech- 
anical Engineers, Fall Meeting, 
Spokane, Wash. 

October—Air Line Pilots Association, 


Annual Convention, Chicago, Il. 

Oct. 7—Air Line Mechanics Association 

Annual Convention, Chicago, I. 

Oct. 7-l1l—National Safety Congress 

and Exposition, Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, Tl.. 





NAA to Move Office, 
Plans Big Forum and 
A Congress at Denver 


Rapid strides were made in Wash- 
ington the week of Feb. 5 by the 
National Aeronautic Association in 
its reorganization plans. The execu- 
tive committee decided to move the 
NAA headquarters, agreed to hold 
another large aviation forum and 
announced plans for the first NAA 
Aviation Congress to be held in Den- 
ver July 7-10. 

Headquarters will be moved from 
the present isolated offices at Dupont 
Circle to a down-town hotel, either 
the Mayflower, Willard or Raleigh. 
A Washington service bureau will be 
opened for visiting pilots and avia- 
tion people and conference rooms will 
be made available. 

The forum will be 
March or early in April. 

The Congress will open on Sun- 
day, July 7, with a cocktail party to 
be given by Colorado's governor, fol- 
lowed by a barbecue with Denver's 
mayor as host. The sessions will re- 
semble the U. S. Congress in form, 
with accredited delegates discussing, 
debating and voting on aviation policy 
matters. The Congress will replace 
the annual convention. 

Under the new by-laws, the officers 
are elected by the directors, and new 
directors will be elected in July. 
Elaborate entertainment plans are 
being made by Denver and an air- 
cade of private planes will be or- 
ganized. The sessions will be pre- 
ceded by an air show July 


held late in 


Students Fly 35,000 
Hrs. in CAA Program 


Over 35,000 hours have been flown 
by the 9,310 students in the civilian 
pilot training program, CAA Chairman 
Robert Hinckley announced recently, 
adding that he expects close to 10,000 
new pilots to be certificated by the end 
of next June. 

A total of more than 1,200 of the 
students have reached the solo stage 
of instruction, Hinckley said. Flight 
instruction is under way in at least 
90% of the 437 colleges and univer- 
sities participating in the program. 

“Gratifying public acceptance” of the 
program for training 700 non-college 
students was also reported by Hinckley. 
He stated that Washington and Syra- 
cuse have, through local sponsors, 
raised additional funds to provide 
scholarships for students beyond the 10 
in each city provided for under the 
CAA plan. 


First Ladies Honor PCA; 
Mrs. Charles Edison Next 

Pennsylvania-Central Aijrlines is 
being extensively honored by first 
ladies in the sponsoring of its new 
Douglas DC-3 services. Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt on Jan. 4 christened the 
Capital Ship Washington at Wash- 
ington Airport. 

On Mar. 3, the first lady of the 
U. S. Navy, Mrs. Charles Edison, 
will christen PCA’s Capital Shig Nor- 
folk in honor of the line's eastern 
terminus, a center of Navy shipbuild- 
ing and other activities. Norfolk on 
that day will dedicate its municipal 
airport 





McKee to Direct New Pan Am Program 


With Compensation of $1,000 Monthly 


With compensation of $1,000 a month, Mark T. McKee, a director of Pan 


American Airways Corp., will be in charge of a ‘ 


tions program for the system 


‘comprehensive public rela- 
for the development of a more wide- 


spread understanding of the Pan American ge operation and contribution 


to the national welfare,” 
on Dec. 
program. 


it was learned on Feb. 
19 by the board of directors, 


The program, approved 
includes an institutional advertising 


A series of meetings will be held at various U.S. cities where PAA officials 
will meet with local and civic leaders to acquaint them with the company’s 


operations. 


McKee will be in charge of the campaign to June 20, 


1940, with 


possibility of an extension of the period thereafter. 












750 at Dinner of 
Science Institute 
Largest Industry Evening Affair Wit- 


Award Presentations 
by Air Notables 


nesses 


Over 750 persons attended the 
honors night annual dinner of the 
Institute ot the Aeronautical Sciences 
on Jan. 26 at the Biltmore Hotel, 
New York City. It was the largest 


dinner gathering of the industry for 
the year. Dr. George W. Lewis, 
director of research of the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 
retiring president of the Institute, pre 


sided, and the 1940 president, Maj. 
James H. Doolittle of the Shell Ou! 
Co. was introduced. 


Presentation of the Daniel Guggen- 
heim Medal for 1939 to Donald Wills 
Douglas, president of the Douglas Air- 
craft Co., “for outstanding contributions 
to the design and construction of trans- 
port airplanes,"’ was made by Dr. J. C 
Hunsaker of M. I. T. as chairman of 
the Daniel Guggenheim Medal Board of 
Award. 

Presentation of the Sylvannus Albert 
Reed award for 1939 to Dr. George Jack- 
son Mead, now a member of the 
NACA, “for the design and development 
of high output aircraft engines for 
military and commercial services,” was 
made by Rear Adm. John H. Towers, 
chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics, 
Navy Dept. 

Presentation of the Octave Chanute 
Award for 1939 to Edmund Turney 
Allen, noted test pilot now with Boeing 
Aircraft Co. of Seattle, “for his out- 
standing contributions to methods and 
procedure in flight research in connec- 
tion with airplane design and opera- 
tion,” was made by Maj. Gen. H. H. 
Arnold, chief of the Army Air Corps. 

Presentation of the Lawrence Sperry 
Award for 1939 to Charles Maxwell 
Kearns “for the successful application 
of methods of measuring propeller vi- 
bration stresses is flight,” was made by 
Dr. J. P. Den Hartog of Harvard Uni- 
versity. Kearns is project engineer of 
Hamilton Standard Propellers Div. of 
United Aircraft Corp., East Hartford, 
Conn. 

Honorary membership in the In- 
stitute was conferred upon Robert H. 
Hinckley, chairman of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority, and Rear Adm 
J. H. Towers, chief of the Bureau 
of Aeronautics, Navy Dept. 

Announcement was made of the 
election of Dr. Hugh L. Dryden, 
chief of the mechanics and sound divi- 


sion, U. S. National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, and Prof. I. Taylor, Cambridge 
University, England, as honorary fel 
lows 


The following have been elected to 
membership on the Council of the Insti- 


tute: Charles H. Colvin, general man- 
ager, Kollsman Instrument Div., Elm- 
hurst, N. Y.; Ralph S. Damon, v.-p. in 


charge of operations, American Airlines; 
Albert I. Lodwick, senior v. p., Aviation 
Manufacturing Corp., New York; Earl 
D. Osborn, president, Edo Aircraft Corp.. 
College Point, N. Y.; Elmer A, Sperry 
Jr., v. p.. Sperry Products Inc.; Philip 
B. Taylor. chief engineer, Wright Aero- 
nautical Corp., Paterson, N. J. 


Certificates of fellowship in the 


Institute were conferred and anounce- 
ment of new foreign members was 
made. 

Three days of technical meetings 


were held prior to the dinner at the 
Pupin Physics Laboratories of Colum- 
bia University. 


EAL Employs 5 Pilots 
Five men employed recently by East 
ern Air Lines as pilots are Thomas H 


Bothwell, J. A. Duncan, Kermit R 
Hatt, Clyde Muirheid Jr. and John 
Davis Payne. Pilots Hatt and Muirheid 


are based at Newark, N. J.; 
at Atlanta, Ga.; Duncan at 
Fla., and Payne at Tampa, Fla. 
age of the five is 28 years 


Bothwell 
Miami, 
Average 
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Road Builders Assn. Airport Division 
Announces Officers and Directors 


The airport division of the Amer- 
ican Road Builders Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has announced its com- 
plete slate of officers and directors. 
The division, with the support of the 
parent organization, is launching a 
drive for a permanent federal aid 
airport construction program. 

President of the division is Col. 
Floyd Evans, director, state board of 
aeronautics, Lansing, Mich.; vice 
president, Al H. Near, superintendent, 
Bowman Field, Louisville, Ky.; secre- 
tary, Charles M. Upham, engineer- 
director, American Road Builders As- 
sociation, Washington; treasurer, H. 
C. Whitehurst, director of highways, 
Washington, D. C. 

Directors whose terms expire in 1941: 
Charles A. Masson, secretary-treasurer, 
State Aviation Commission of Mary- 
land, Baltimore; Asa Rountree, state 
director of aeronautics, Montgomery, 
Ala.; C. V. Burnett, manager, Detroit 
Municipal Airport, Detroit, Mich.; 
William G. Puller, manager, Meacham 
Airport, Ft. Worth, Tex.; J. Bingham 
Morris, manager, Brown Palace Hotel, 
Denver, Colo.; William J. Fox, chief 
engineer, Regional Planning Commis- 
sion, Los Angeles, Cal.; J. E. Buchanan, 


dean, college of engineering, University 
of Idaho, Moscow. 

Directors whose terms expire in 
1942: Robert Aldrich, manager, Troy 
Airport, N. Y.; Harry S. Berry, state 
WPA administator, Nashville, Tenn.; 
Clarence Cornish, manager, Paul Baer 
Airport, Ft. Wayne, Ind.; T. B. Hern- 
don, president, chamber of commerce 
airport committee, Mansfield, La.; 
Ralph Page, manager, Lambert-St. 
Louis Airport, St. Louis, Mo.; W. D. 
Hammond, chairman, Utah Aeronau- 
tics Commission, Salt Lake City; Ray- 
mond R. Staub, treasurer, Board of 
Aeronautics, Portland, Ore. 

Directors whose terms 
1943: F. W. Shepherdson, 
Cereal Co., Burlington, Vt.;. George 
Howell, vice president, Exchange Na- 
tional Bank, Tampa, Fla.; Earl John- 
son, director of aeronautics, Columbus, 
O.; D, Harold Byrd, Byrd & Frost Inc., 
Dallas, Tex.; Alfred McDonald, director 
of park board, Wichita, Kan.; B. M. 
Doolin, manager, San Francisco Airport, 
Cal.; Lacey Murrow, director of high- 
ways, Olympia, Wash. 

The executive committee is com- 
posed of Messrs. Evans, Near, Aldrich, 
McDonald, Burnett, Doolin and Mas- 
son. 


expire in 
Maltex 





Mfrs. Aircraft Assn. 
Elects Bradley, Russell, 
Sanbornat N. Y.Meeting 


Samuel S. Bradley was reelected 
chairman of the board of directors; 
Frank H. Russell was reelected presi- 
dent and John A. Sanborn general 
manager at the 23rd annual meeting 
of Manufacturers Aircraft Association 
held in New York on Jan. 30. 

The following vice presidents were 
elected: Eugene E. Wilson, United 
Aircraft Corp.; Edgar N. Gott, Con- 
solidated Aircraft Corp.; William E. 
Valk, Curtiss-Wright Corp.; John M. 
Rogers, Douglas Aircraft Co. Inc., 
and J. H. Kindelberger, North Amer- 
ican Aviation Inc. 

Joseph T. Hartson, Glenn L. Martin 
Co., was elected secretary and Clayton 
J. Brukner, Waco Aircraft Co., was 
made treasurer. 

New board of directors follows: 

W. H. Beal, Aviation Manufactur- 
ing Corp.; S. S. Bradley, chairman of 
the board; Clayton J. Brukner; Edgar 
N. Gott; C. S. Gross, Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp.; J. T. Hartson; Leland R. 
Taylor, North American Aviation Inc.; 
James P. Murray, Boeing Aircraft 
Co.; John M. Rogers; F. H. Russell, 
president; William E. Valk and 
Eugene E. Wilson. 


Frye’s Prediction 

A prediction that travel between 
the Americas would continue to in- 
crease as a result of President Roose- 
velt’s “good neighbor’ policy was 
made by Jack Frye, president of TWA, 
upon his recent return from a tour 
of Central America, Mexico and sev- 
eral South American countries. He 
reported that airline travel in these 
countries was exceedingly heavy, many 
planes being booked solid for as 
much as a month ahead of schedules. 





Record Breakers 
’ 





Capt. Shelly Charles, Capt. Frank 
Jaster and Flight-Steward Bill Don- 
nelly are shown upon arival in West 
Palm Beach, Fla., following a record- 
breaking charter Eastern Air Lines 
flight from Chicago in 5 hrs. 44 min. 
Distance is 1,225 mi. Average speed 
was 213 mph. Kenneth G. Smith of 
Chicago chartered the plane. 
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In Service This Summer? 


- 4 “ > 


With the aowe that 





the British intend to operate trans-Atlantic flights in 


June, it is believed that when permanent service in begun later, the British 
Overseas Airways Corp. will use G-class craft, similar to the Golden Hind, 


shown above. 


The BOA is expected to use the marine base at LaGuardia 


Field, New York, according to Paul Bewshea, American manager of the cor- 


poration. 


The Golden Hind was launched last year by Imperial Airways, one of the 
two companies composing BOA. With an overall span of 134 ft. 4 in., and an 
overall length of 103 ft. 2 in., the boat is powered by four Bristol Hercules 
engines, capable of developing a total of 5,500 hp. for ‘take-off. All up weight 
is approximately 3144 tons; cruising speed is from 180 to 190 mph. with a 


maximum of over 200. 





Only $96,005 Available for Increased 
Air Mail Schedules in Fiscal 1941 


Probability that air mail pay sched- 
ules will not be increased during the 
fiscal year 1941, starting July 1, 1940, 
is seen in testimony given by Charles 
P. Graddick, superintendent of air mail 
service for the Post Office Dept., before 
the subcommittee of the House appro- 
priations committee, and is supported 
by the fact that the House recently 
passed the Treasury-Post Office ap- 
propriation bill carrying only $96,005 
for that purpose. 

During the past two weeks hearings 
have been in progress on the bill in the 
Senate, but at this writing PO officials 
had not been called, and chances were 
slight that funds for schedules would 
be increased. 

“It is such a small amount that we 
will only be able to carry on what 
service we will have at the end of this 
fiscal year,” Graddick told the subcom- 
mittee. “We will have to pick out the 
best of the various improvements we 
had planned.” 

Because of the fact that in estimating 
funds needed to pay the airlines during 
fiscal 1941 it was necessary to use long 
mileage, more than the $96,005 may be 
available, Graddick has stated. This is, 
however, uncertain. The PO _ has 
$244,014 to spend on increased fre- 
quencies during the remainder of fiscal 
1940, but may not do so because of the 
uncertainty of continuing such frequen- 
cies next year. 

In the course of his testimony, Grad- 
dick revealed that the Federal Com-- 
munications Commission is “studying 
air mail im connection with its effect 
on the costs of night letters.” He added 
that “the telegraph people have told me 
that it (air mail) has wrecked their 
night letter business.” 

Increasing service from two to three 
round trips weekly in South America 
will cost $1,926,462, Graddick stated. 
This amount was allowed by the House. 
When questioned by Rep. C. A. Ludlow 
(D., Va.) as to whether the European 
war has given the U. S. supremacy in 
the air in South America, Graddick 
said, “Yes sir. And we should not lose 
it. You have since the Shipping Board 
was established just poured money into 
your merchant marine trying to regain 
your lost trade on the seas. 

“It will be much cheaper for the 
government to support our air transport 
system properly now and let them con- 
solidate their position while these other 
countries are fighting than it will be to 
have the next generation come along 
in the future and have to pay much 
greater subsidies to try to regain a su- 
premacy which was lost to foreign com- 


petition on account of.a lack of proper 
support. Your money properly spent 
for improvement now will mean a great 
deal more than at any other time.” 

In asking for assistants for two of 
the assistant superintendents of air mail 
(Atlanta and Ft. Worth), Graddick 
told the subcommittee that at present 
personnel used exclusively by his divi- 
sion totals 38. ‘for both Washington 
and the field to supervise all the service 
and audit and settle all accounts in- 
volving at present about $30,000,000.” 
During 1940 assistants to the assistants 
were added at New York, Chicago and 
San Francisco. The House allowed the 
funds for Atlanta and Ft. Worth 
assistants. 


House Disallows Items 

- ‘ ‘ 

For Coast Guard Planes 

The appropriations committee of the 
House has disallowed $1,699,000 of a 
request for $2,199,000, leaving $500,000 
for the U. S. Coast Guard B budget 
which provides for emergency activities 
comprising neutrality patrol duty. 

In explaining the reason for the cut, 
the committee said: 

“The amount requested contemplated 
the purchase of eight long-range planes 
to cost $1,520,000 and seven intermediate 
planes costing $679,000. This item 
would be charged against the enforce- 
ment of neutrality. 

“The committee felt that inasmuch 
as the Coast Guard has been operating 
in the enforcement of neutrality in 
which naval aircraft in large numbers 
are also very actively engaged they were 
not justified in providing additional 
aircraft for the Coast Guard for this 
purpose, 

“The sum allowed will provide a few 
additional planes for regular services 
to supplement those of the Coast Guard 
now operating.” 

The A budget includes funds for 
regular activities, and under it the 
amount provided for repairs to aircraft 
is consolidated with other items. No 
amount is provided in this budget for 
additional aircraft for which last year 
$447,000 was granted. . 


UAL Completing Installation 


Conversion of United Air Lines 
entire fleet of Douglas DC-3’s and 
DST’s to new “C” type 14-cylinder 
twin-row Pratt & Whitney Wasp en- 
gines will be completed this month, 
it was announced Feb. 1 by W. C. 
Mentzer, chief engineer for United 
at Chicago. The new type engines 
are the most powerful in commercial 
landplane use in the U. S., develop- 
ing 1,200 hp. each on the take-off. 
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THERE’S A STORY BEHIND 


the Stainless Manifold 


( Above) 

WORKMEN assembling one of the new Douglas 
DC-5 high-wing transport planes. Note the light- 
weight U-S-S Stainless Steel manifold already in 
place. Many of America’s most famous ships, both 
commercial and service craft, are now employing this 
type of manifold, since it provides the most depend- 
able known means of exhausting hot corrosive gases, 


and lasts the life of the engine. 


SIMPLE manufacturing procedures have been worked 
out for the production of stainless steel exhaust mani- 
folds. Here is a nearly complete manifold in place 
on a welding fixture. It has been built up from half 
sections deep-drawn to shape in a drop hammer, from 
flat sheets of U-S-S Stainless Steel. Proper design 


assures adequate metal thickness at all points 


AMERICAN 





~ Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 
Scully Steel Products Company, Chicago, arehouse Distributors 


UNITED STATES 





CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL 


F all the many im- 
provements re- 
cently introduced in 
modern aircraft, the 
stainless steel manifold 
stands as one of the 
most notable achievements. You would 
have to look far and wide to find a 
more difficult set of specifications to 
meet. The list of requirements: 
1 High ultimate and fatigue strength at 
* prolonged operating temperatures of 1000 
to 1600°F. 
2. Maximum corrosion resistance to mod- 
ern “doped” fuels and atmosphere. 
3. Minimum oxidation scaling at all tem- 
peratures. 
4. High resistance to surface abrasion at 
points of metal to metal contact. 
5, Excellent fabricating qualities such as 
deep drawing, bending and welding. 
When aeronautical engineers began 
their search, many doubted that any 
metal could be found that would meet 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, 


U-S:§ Stainless Steel now widely 
acknowledged as “‘best”’ for exhaust manifolds 





all five of these requirements. But 
they wisely turned to a stabilized 
stainless steel, which is not subject to 
intergranular corrosion. Working in 
close conjunction with our engineers, 
they developed production specifica- 
tions under which U-S-S Stainless 
Steel not only met the five require- 
ments, but did so at economical cost. 

The result: the stainless steel mani- 
fold. Already this manifold construc- 
tion has proved itself by establishing 
service records up to 7000 and more 
hours. And today, it is serving success- 
fully as standard equipment on most 
of America’s famous airplanes in civil 
transport and Army and Navy fight- 
ing craft. If you have not yet adopted 
this highly improved manifold con- 
struction, ask one of our specialists to 
give you complete information. Or 
write today for full engineering details. 


STAINLESS STEEL 


STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Cleveland, Chicago and New York 
CORPORATION, 
Pittsburgh 

United States Steel Export Company, New York 


Pittsburgh and Chicago 
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meantime the British continue in the 
midst of the war to produce and ex- 
port commercial ships which it would 
like to see dominant in other parts 
of the world. In the meantime the 
export outlets of the U. S. would be 
seriously handicapped. 

This feeling is not universal in the 
aviation industry but the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce has gone so 


far as to state that the U. S. in- 
dustry will not forego its export 
market, especially in commercial 


planes, merely for the sake of tem- 
porary war orders for the British and 


French. The chamber believes the 
U. S. industry is perfectly capable of 
meeting all war needs in Europe 
without neglecting our commercial 
export field. 

The industry has had to be on 
guard since the first of the year 


against any move by official Washing- 
ton to dictate to individual manu- 
facturers how much they should sell 
to whom. There was a period to- 
ward the end of January when Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Henry Morgen- 
thau was paying a suspiciously large 
amount of attention to aircraft and 
aircraft engine factories, but major 
fears that the Treasury Dept. was 
planning to superimpose a rigid con- 
trol over the industry have been tem- 
porarily dispelled. 

The administration had appointed a 
new interdepartmental committee to 
work with foreign buyers, with Mor- 
genthau as chairman, but aside from 
a few statements to the press which 
were considered misleading, the ac- 
tivities of the Treasury Dept. seem to 
be chiefly in the field of taxation and 
foreign exchange. 

On Jan. 27 Secretary Morgenthau 
announced ominously that there was 
a threatened bottleneck in aircraft 
engine production and newspapers 
published this statement on front 
pages from coast to coast. The in- 
dustry opened fire immediately against 
this impression and the secretary him- 
self back-tracked later after visiting 
the Pratt & Whitney plant at East 
Hartford, Conn., by blaming the so- 
called bottleneck on machine tool 
makers. 

The industry, meantime, has let it 
be known that it can produce any 
number of aircraft and engines de- 
sired, but that the orders with cash on 
the line must be in hand first. So far 
there have been only a few actual 
orders from the British since the new 
purchasing mission was set up, and the 
British seem inclined to want to con- 
tract for nlanes without putting cash 
on the line until deliveries are made. 

Under present law the British must 
pay cash for all purchases in this 
country. It is reliably understood that 
they have plenty of cash to pay for 
9,000 or 11,000 airplanes, but would 
have little cash. left for other pur- 
chases if all available cash went for 
aircraft. Sooner or later the industry 
expects a strong movement here to 
have the credit prohibition modified 
or broken down. The British cur- 
rently are buying virtually no cotton, 
grain or tobacco from the U. S. and 
pressure from agriculture elements 
for some means of getting rid of 
surpluses to the Allies is expected. 

Both the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce and the Manufacturers Air- 
craft Association have combatted 
stories that the U. S. industry is not 


able to handle large-scale orders. The 
latter organization pointed out Jan. 
30 that several of our better equipped 
factories have no large production 
any, otf 


orders and few, if present 
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Pan Am Pushes Expansion Program; 


Buys 3 300-mph. Lockheed Excaliburs 


Burbank Firm Enters 4-Engine Field With Model 44 for South 
American Service at $236,560 Unit Price; Craft 
Will Be Fastest Transport 


Pressing its program to “out-dis- 
tance and out-speed the best Europe 
can put into the South American field 
three years hence,” Pan American Air- 
ways early in 1941 will take delivery 
from Lockheed Aircraft Corp. on three 
40,000 Ib., four-engined, 30-passenger 
transports which will be capable of 
300 mph. 

This was revealed late in January 
in a Pan Am registration statement 
filed with the SEC in Washington. 

About $710,000 of net proceeds of 
the stock issue will go for the three 
Excaliburs (model 44), according to 
the contract with the Burbank, Cal., 
company which was dated Nov. 14, 
1939. Agreement calls for a unit 
price of about $236,560, with first 
delivery by May 15, 1941, and the 
other two at the rate of one each 30 
days thereafter. Option on_ three 
additional model 44’s expires May 15. 

Designed to fly faster than any 
transport plane ever built, the multi- 
motored monoplanes will carry a ton 
of mail and a six-man crew. Operat- 
ing through South America, the Ex- 
calibur will be able to wing between 
any two ports of call on half its total 
4,800 hp., its engineers said. Only 
three engines will maintain a cruising 
speed of more than 200 mph., they 
added. 

Outline for procedure of PAA’s “big 
push” in South America has been 
described as follows: (1) speed up 
schedules to four days to Argentina 
via both coasts; (2) step up frequency 
from present two or three times per 
week on both coasts; (3) build up 
capacity of present carrying line 50% 
by new flight equipment and new 
trunk routes. 

The purchase of the new Excaliburs 
is in connection with the long-range 
procurement program undertaken by 
Pan Am for further advancement of 
air mail and transport services of the 
U.S. in the foreign field. The line's 
big program was inaugurated last fall 
(AMERICAN AVIATION, Oct. 15). 

The project which has resulted in 
plans for the new Excaliburs was in- 
itiated two years ago and the aircraft 
are the fourth of the progressive 
designs made by Lockheed toward the 
development of multi-engined aircraft 
required for the South American serv- 
ices. New equipment is expected to 
be 30 mph. ; ne than any existing 
transports and considerably ahead of 
planned competitive flight equipment. 

The Excalibur was revealed as a 
plane spanning 95 ft. across its single 
wing, measuring 73 ft. 2 in. from nose 
to tail. Model 44 will be Lockheed’s 
first commercial type to have tricycle 
landing gear and will be the com- 
pany’s first step in the direction of 
the four-engine market. 

Normal cruising rate of the 44 will 
be as fast as 262 mph. over 1,500-mile 
routes. Maximum range last year was 





facilities are being used to full ca- 
pacity. 

Although the industry backlog has 
advanced to $625,000,000, industry 
employment has advanced only from 
30,000 to 60,000 workers. Some of 
the largest plants are only working 
on one and a half shifts. Despite the 
talk of bottlenecks, the industry is 
waiting for business. The only thing 
missing are the orders. 





20 Landplanes, 4 Types 


Twenty landplanes now on order 
by Pan American Airways are in 
the process of being filled by four 
west coast manufacturers. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Bur- 
bank, Cal., will deliver in 1941 
three Excaliburs (model 44) at a 
price of $710,000. Announced 
earlier were orders with Douglas 
Aircraft Co. Inc., Santa Monica, 
Cal., for 10 DC-3's totaling $1,- 
200,000; three DC-4’s at about 
$1,050,000; and with Boeing Air- 
craft Co., Seattle, Wash., for three 
307 Stratoliners at $680,000. 











given as 2,500 miles—enough for com- 
fortable non-stop trips across America. 


Lockheed has offered PAA the follow- 
ing guarantees relative to the first 


model 44, if equipped with Wright 
Cyclone GR-1820-G205A (one row, 
radial, air cooled, nine-cylinder, 1,200 


hp. at take-off): (gross weight 40,000 
lbs.) maximum speed at 15,300 ft. us- 
ing 900 bhp./eng., 294 mph.; cruising 
speed, 19,000 ft. using 650 bhp./eng., 262 
mph.; take-off run at sea level with 
flaps using 1200 bhp./eng., 950 ft.; dis- 
tance required at sea level with flaps to 
clear a 50-ft. obstacle from a standing 
start using 1,200 bhp./eng., 1,800 ft., 
or within eight per cent of that 
figure. 

Stalling speed at sea level with flaps 
(38,000-Ibs.), 79 mph.; distance required 
at sea level to stop after clearing a 
50-ft. obstacle (38,000 lbs.), 1,740 ft 
or within eight per cent of that figure; 
maximum rate of elimb at sea level us- 
ing 1,000 bhp./eng., 1,515 ft./min.. or 
within five per cent thereof: absolute 
ceiling with two engines using maxi- 
mum except take-off power, 13,600 ft. 
or within eight per cent thereof. 


Agreement between Lockheed and 
Pan American Aviation Supply Corp 
provides that the manufacturer with- 
out PAA consent will not sell any 
four-engined land transports of 35,000 
45,000 gross weight to any other pur- 
chaser until after sale and delivery 
of the three craft ordered by PAA. 

Agreement also provides for an in 
crease of $29,500 per plane if PAA 
exercises option to notify manu- 
facturer within three months afte: 
agreement that purchaser desires each 
craft equipped with cabin super 
charger equipment. 

Transports will be equipped with 
Hamilton Standard Hydromatic pro- 
pellers of 11 ft. diameter. Useful load, 
guaranteed, will be 14,914 Ibs. 


Neely Represents Bell 
In New Capital Post 


Appointment of Frederick R. Neely, 
who has been identified with aviation 
since 1922, to the newly-created posi- 
tion of Washington representative of 
Bell Aircraft Corp., Buffalo, N. Y., was 
announced Feb. 5 by Lawrence D. Bell, 
company president. 

Neely’s connection with the industry 
embraces both military and civil avia- 


tion. His relationship with these 
branches was established through his 
positions as aviation editor of the 


Washington Evening Star, general man 
ager of the NAA, chief of the Com 
merce Dept.’s aeronautic information 
division and the aviation department of 
Gulf Oil Corp. 

Neely will reside permanently at 104 
Bellefonte Ave., Alexandria, Va. 


Juan Trippe Regains 
Management Control 


of Pan American Corp. 


Juan T. Trippe, president of Pan 
American Airways, has become chief 
executive officer of the company, as- 
suming the title held for awhile by 
C. V. “Sonny” Whitney. He is thus 
back in full management control of the 
company following an interim in 
which Whitney, in the interests of his 
own and other financial groups, held 
the management limelight and reduced 
Trippe’s authority. 

Newest important figure in Pan 
American’s management is Tom A. 
Morgan, president of Sperry Corp., 
who was made a director of Pan Am 
last year and who has more recently 
been named chairman of the executive 
committee of the board of directors. 
Both officially and unofficially Morgan 
is now the dominant representative of 
the financial interests in the company’s 
management and is taking an active 
part in policy matters. He is accom- 
panying Trippe on trips to Washing- 
ton for conferences with government 
departments. 

When Whitney was named chief 
executive officer last year it was his 
intention to represent the company in 
Washington and to exert the dominant 
influence in company management. As 
largest single stockholder in Pan 
American Whitney has not faded out 
of the picture by any means and con- 
tinues as chairman of the board, but 
has returned management control to 
Trippe. Although Trippe is ‘back in 
the saddle” it is understood complete 
harmony between management and the 
financial groups is not yet assured. 


Pan Am to Aid Unification 
of Colombia Transport Cos. 


In connection with plans of the 
government of Colombia for the 
nationalization of ail air transport 
companies operating within that 
country Pan American Airways is mak- 
ing available American flight and 
technical personnel with a view toward 
the training of Colombian nationals 
and the replacement of personnel of 
German origin employed in the tech- 
nical administration of SCADTA air- 
lines system, it was revealed on Jan. 
30. 

Under plans of the Colombian govern- 
ment the SCADTA company would form 
the nucleus of the new national system 
into which al! domestic onerating lines 
would be combined under the name of 
Aerovias Nacionales de Colombia 
(AVIANCA). In line with this plan 
PAA will dispose of the bulk of its 
holdings in SCADTA to the Colombian 
government or nationals. 





Burden Loan 


(Continued from page 1) 











Two other collections containing 
photographs, prints, air mail stamps 
and covers, medallions and trophies, 
have been offered to the archives. 
The entire collection will be open to 
the public. A catalogue of books will 
be available shortly and a monthly 
bulletin will keep members informed 


as to current aeronautical publica- 
tions, 
The archives will be housed in 


quarters adjoining the Institute offices 
at 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City. 

President of the archives is Maj. 
Lester D. Gardner. Secretary is Elmer 
A. Sperry Jr., and treasurer is Charles 
H. Colvin. Chairman of the board 
of directors is Burden, of National 
Aviation Corp. On the board are 
a score of prominent industry and 
aviation leaders. 
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Bell P-39 Into Volume Production 


» 


The secret but 
much - talked - 
about Bell Air- 
acobra_ (P-39), 
revolutionary in 
design and con- 
struction, has 
entered volume 
production for 
the Army Air 
Corps at Bell 
Aircraft Corp., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 






In the P-39, the pilot, engine and the tricycle landing gear when retracted, 
are located in the plane’s center which, through concentration of these weights 
at one central point, is said to give the ship a higher degree of maneuverability 
not to be found in planes with the engine in the nose. 

Cooling radiators for the engine are in the leading edges of the wings. 
Fuselage is constructed in two sections which are bolted together to permit 


rapid disassembly for wartime shipment or repair. 


(See story on this page). 





DETAILS OF P-39 
REVEALED BY BELL 


First Airacobra Delivered to Air 
Corps; Craft’s Maximum Speed 
‘Around 400 mph.’ 


Delivery on the Bell Airacobra, 
designated the P-39, the fastest single- 
seater fighting plane ever built in the 
U. S. and believed to be the only 
single-engine pursuit plane in the world 
which carries a cannon, was officially 
announced in Washington on Feb. 3. 

Details of the P-39, which have been 
closely guarded by the Army Air Corps 
from its inception nearly a year ago to 
the present, were announced with the 
approval of the War Dept., by Law- 
rence D. Bell, president of Bell Air- 
craft Corp., Buffalo, N. Y., which is 
now at work on an order for an un- 
disclosed number of planes of this 
type for the Army’s flying force. The 
P-39 was first pictured in AMERICAN 
AVIATION, May 1, 1939. 

Air Corps officers permitted the fact 
to become public for the first time that 
the P-39’s maximum speed is around 
400 mph. in straight, level flight; 
that it can operate at an altitude above 
36,000 ft. and has a cruising speed of 
approximately 325 mph. Fully loaded 
the plane weighs about 6,000 Ibs. 

The plane purposely was designed 
around its 37 millimeter cannon which 
fires explosive shells. The cannon, 
powerful enough to bring down any 
high speed bomber with one shell 
alone, is mounted in the ship’s nose 
and fires directly forward. Four syn- 
chronized machine guns also fire for- 
ward from the nose. 

“To make this flying cannon effec- 
tive, the engine had to be ‘swallowed’ 
in the body of the plane,” the an- 
nouncement said. “Hence it was lo- 
cated in the fuselage behind the pilot's 
compartment and is buried from view. 
Power is supplied by the Allison V-12 
liquid-cooled engine of more than 
1,000 hp. 

Location of the engine in the center 
of the plane permits the entire fuselage 
to be streamlined, with the nose nar- 


Brewster, Lockheed, Douglas 
Order Ryan Exhaust Manifolds 


New awards to Ryan Aeronautical 
Co., San Diego, Cal., totaling in ex- 
cess of $200,000 for Ryan exhaust 
manifold systems, include three con- 
tracts from Douglas Aircraft Co. Inc. 
totaling $135,000; three from Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp. for $60,000, and 
one from Brewster Aeronautical Corp. 
for $11,000. Manifolds were ordered 
by these firms for aircraft being built 
for the Army Air Corps and for 
export to foreign governments. Pro- 
duction and deliveries of aircraft are 
being maintained at the highest rate 
in the company’s history, according 
to T. Claude Ryan, president. 


U. S. Chamber Reports 

The U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
has issued its report outlining de- 
velopments in aviation during the 
first 15 months of operation under 
the Civil Aeronautics Act. While 
the greater part cf the report deals 
with air transport services, private 
flying and the civilian pilot training 
program are mentioned. Copies are 
available from the Transportation 
Committee, U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. 





rowing down to a sharp point. Widest 
point of the fuselage is 34 in 

The P-39 is a low-wing, all-metal 
monoplane with a span of 34 ft. and an 
overall length of 29 ft. 9 in. It has a 
“grand piano” finish, ali rivet heads 
being flush with the surface and cov- 
ered with a special filler. The engine 
is behind the pilot, the oil tank behind 
the engine and the radio transmitter, 
receiver and battery, in the tail. Antenna 
mast is built into the leading edge of 
the rudder fin. 

The new fighter has a stalling speed 
of less than 70 mph. due to the rela- 
tively low wing loading (28.3 lbs./sq. 
ft.) and the large wing flaps. 

Plane was designed by Robert J. 
Woods, chief designer of the Bell cor- 
poration, with cooperation from the Air 
Corps’ material division and _ the 


NACA. 


1940 


Lockheed, Vultee Get New Foreign 


Orders; More Contracts Foreseen 


Great Britain Signs for 200 More Improved Hudson Bombers; 
Sweden Buys 144 Vanguard Pursuits 


Although rumors concerning foreign 
aircraft purchases in the U. S. were 
numerous during the last fortnight, as 
this issue went to press, two new 
orders definitely in hand were held 
by Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Burbank, 
Cal., and Vultee Aircraft Inc., Dow- 
ney, Cal. 

Late in January it was revealed that 
Lockheed had signed a $19,000,000 
contract with Great Britain for 200 
improved bombers, bringing the total 
British order for this Lockheed type 
to 750. Company proposes to turn 
out 40 of the improved Hudson craft 
each month. 

Vultee received an order for 144 
Vanguard pursuit planes from the 
Swedish government, it was learned 
authoritatively, after signing of the 
contract had been rumored for almost 
a week. Sale, which involves about 
$8,000,000, includes 50 extra Pratt & 
Whitney engines. Since Vultee has 
had an order for P & W powerplants 
for some time, it is thought deliveries 
to Sweden will be started in a few 
months. Order brings Vultee’s back- 
log to $15,000,000. 

Meanwhile, Great Britain was re- 
ported to be negotiating for about 120 
pursuits and 30 spares, involving 
between $8,500,000 and $8,750,000. 
Brewster Aeronautical Corp., Long 
Island City, N. Y., was mentioned in 
connection with these negotiations. 
Wright engines will be installed in 
the pursuits, it was said. Also com- 
peting in the contract, some sources 
said, are Vultee and Republic Avia- 
tion Corp., Farmingdale, N. Y. 

Brewster holds an order from Con- 
solidated Aircraft Corp., San Diego, 
Cal., for tail surfaces and other parts 
for about $3,000,000, it was learned 
recently. 

It was believed in some circles that 
the Vultee pursuits for Sweden would 
eventually be shipped to Finland, al- 
though this could not be confirmed. 

On Feb. 1 it was reported in Los 
Angeles that North American Avia- 
tion Inc., Inglewood, Cal., is expecting 
substantial trainer and bomber orders; 
Harlow Aircraft Co., Alhambra, Cal., 
expects training plane orders. In San 
Diego, Ryan Aeronautical Co. and 
Consolidated Aircraft Corp. both an- 
ticipate substantial orders. 

At the same time it was reported 
from Bergen, Norway, that 11 
Brewster F2A1 fighters, being shipped 
to Finland, had landed at that port. 


FROM 
THEIR FIRST 


Finland will receive 44 of the fighters 
as a result of U. S. Navy's action in 
waiving prior claim to the ships 
(AMERICAN AVIATION, Jan. 1). 

Brewster's backlog has been esti- 
mated at $21,000,000 as compared 
with $10,900,000 on Dec. 31. 

Republic has announced a current 
backlog of $15,000,000, against $100,- 
000 a year ago. About 1,350 workers 
(245 a year ago) are earning $195,000 
a month. Plant is working one shift 
generally; two or more in some shops. 


Corpe Assumes Duties 


as Vega Sales Manager 


Thomas H. Corpe on Feb. 2 assumed 
duties as general sales manager of Vega 
Airplane Co., subsidiary of Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp., and will continue in his 
capacity as sales 
executive in 
charge of all 
Lockheed _pro- 
motional depart- 
ments, a  posi- 
tion he was as- 
signed in mid- 
1939. The new 
appointment was 
announced by 
Robert E. Gross, 
Lockheed _ presi- 
dent, and Mac 
Short, Vega chief executive 

For the last seven months Corpe has 
coordinated and directed the Lockheed 
promotional program, recently institut- 
ing a successful natural-color advertis- 
ing campaign in national publications. 

“We have extensive plans for mer- 
chandising the Vega Starliner,” Corpe 
said in outlining the sales policies of 
the Burbank organization. “This is 
the lowest priced plane ever put out 
by the present Lockheed organization, 
of which Vega is acmajor part. The 
future program of the Company includes 
the development of additional com- 
mercial models, several of which are 
under consideration at the moment. 

“We expect to continue doing a 
large volume of parts business for air- 
plane manufacturers in all parts of the 
country,” he said. 

“Vega has about 500 employes now, 
and may go up to 1,000 by June if 
business increases at the rate it has in 
the last six months.” 
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ADDAMS PROMOTED 
British Liaison Officer at Lockheed 
Plant is RAF Wing 
Commander 
Notice was received recently from the 
British Royal Air Force of the promo- 
tion of Squadron Leader James R. 
Addams to the position of wing com- 
mander, & Tank geese: ee 

which compares 5 

with that of 
lieutenant - col- 
onel in the U. 8S. 
Army Air 

The appoint- 
ment became ef- 
fective Jan. 1. 

Addams has 
been in the U. 
S. since July 
1938 acting as a Bites 
liaison officer AA? x 
for the British Addams 
government in connection with war 
orders placed with southern California 
manufacturers. He maintains a per- 
manent office at Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp, 1n Burbank, Cal., and supervises 
production of various types of aircraft 
in an advisory capacity. 

His promotion will in no way affect 
his present duties in the U. S. and it is 
expected he will continue in the super- 
visory capacity. 






Chamber Membership 


Increases 44 in Year 


Since reorganization a year ago, 
the Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce membership has increased by 
44 companies, with three applications 
pending, as of Jan. 25. Membership 
represents 90%, by dollar volume, 
of airplane, engine and aircraft man- 
ufacturers. “Only one major airplane 
company . . . has refrained from 
including itself in the membership,” 
a report to members said. No mem- 
bers have withdrawn. 

Negotiations are in progress with 
the War Dept. with reference to col- 
lection of military aircraft production 
statistics, stopped by the department 
in Oct. 1938, the report stated. 

The Labor Dept. has accepted 
chamber statistics, and “for the pres- 
ent does not intend to extend to the 
parts and accessories branches the 
prevailing minimum wage applying to 
manufacturers of airplanes, engines 
and propellers.” 


Chamber Growth Continues 

New members of the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce are Spencer- 
Larson Aircraft Corp., Amityville, N. 
Y.; Summerill Tubing Co., Bridgeport, 
Pa., and Rising Sun Aircraft School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOKKER CO. CONTINUES 


Netherlands Firm Expected to Hold 
to Famed Designer’s Policies; 
Funeral Held in Amsterdam 

According to news received from 
abroad, it is learned that Netherlands 
Aircraft Co. (Nederlandsche Vliegtui- 
genfabriek Fokker) in Amsterdam, 
established in 1919 by Anthony H. G. 
Fokker who died Dec. 23, will con- 
tinue under much the same policies 
as those set forth by the famed de- 
signer and builder. 

Joint managing director of the 
firm is J. E. van Tyen who is expected 
to be in charge of the company. 
L. Janse is financial manager; Mr. 
Seekatz will remain in charge of ex- 
ports, and Mr. Smits will direct pub- 
lic relations. 

Members of Fokker’s family, 1,400 
workmen from the Fokker factory 
and many officials and friends at- 
tended the ceremony in Amsterdam 
on Feb. 3 in which the urn with 
Fokker’s ashes was interred. 

The noted designer died in New 
York City at the age of 49 years. 
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Aircraft Industry Backlog Seen 
at $625,000,000 in Jouett Report 


Modification of Labor Needs and Straight Line Production Methods 
Will Prevent Personnel Shortage in the ‘Greatest 
Productive Period,’ ACCA Head Declares 


Estimating current backlog of the 
aircraft industry at $625,000,000 com- 
pared to $125,000,000 a year ago, John 
H. Jouett, president of the Aeronauti- 
cal Chamber of Commerce, in his re- 
port to chamber members at the an- 
nual meeting in New York, Jan. 25, 
declared that industry expansion has 
had a most favorable influence on 
employment conditions throughout the 
manufacturing areas. Shop labor in 
airplane and engine plants reached a 
60,000 total in January, a 100% gain 
over the preceding year, he said, this 
rapid upswing in employment being 
reflected in the 50 or more allied in- 
dustries that contribute to the finished 
flying machine. 

“Quantity orders for planes of the 
same model have brought about a 
modification of the industry's labor 
requirements and have permitted 
adoption of straight line production 
methods,” Col. Jouett explained. 

“This simplification of manufactur- 
ing technique has reduced the ratio 
between skilled and unskilled labor 
formerly required when the demand 
for aircraft limited production to com- 
paratively few machines of the same 
model at one time. Today the manu- 
facturers find that they can use a much 
larger percentage of unskilled and 
semi-skilled labor, which results in a 
great saving in time required for 
training personnel. For that reason 
we do not see any serious shortage in 
the future, although this year will be 
the greatest productive period in the 
history of the industry.” 

With present schedules operative, 
airplane and engine production alone 
should exceed $500,000,000 during 
1940, more than twice the preliminary 
figure of $225,000,000 for 1939, the 
chamber president indicated, hasten- 
ing to add that contrary to common 
impression not all of this business is 
military. 

While U.S. air forces have ordered 
equipment exceeding $200,000,000, 
commercial demands represented in 
the industry's current backlog show a 
satisfactory increase and export trade 
has grown rapidly, it was pointed out. 


Increase in aeronautical exports 
from $68,000,000 in 1938 to 
$117,000,000 last year was attributed 
not only to war orders from the Allies 
and some of the smaller neutral 
countries of Europe, but also to a sub- 
stantial increase in orders from Latin 
America where superiority of Ameri- 
can commercial and military equip- 
ment is recognized. Out of a poten- 
tial of less than 100 foreign countries, 


dominions and colonies, the U.S. ex- 
ported to 91, he said. 

If plans for airline equipment in 
the U.S. and in more than 20 foreign 
countries materialize, Col. Jouett sug- 
gested, aircraft manufacturers should 
have a $40,000,000 backlog in trans- 
port equipment alone within the next 
few months. 

Directing attention to the develop- 
ment of private flying craft, Col. 
Jouett asserted that some 3,700 planes 
were produced for the private owner 
last year, slightly more than 100% 
above 1938. Improved economic con- 
ditions, the CAA pilot training pro- 
gram, and increasing interest in this 
type of equipment shown by Latin 
America countries were noted as 
factors contributing to the growing 
demand for private craft ranging from 
the lightplane to the five passenger 
executive models. 

Military orders from U.S. air forces 
were described as distributed among 
23 of the 45 airplane plants and nine 
of the 13 aircraft engine manufac- 
turers. Spread of the subcontract 
system whereby many companies 
which can handle more business agree 
to supply parts may be expected, 
Jouett said, expressing the opinion 
that this “will tend to increase em- 
ployment in many sections of the 
country.” 

Participation of manufacturers in 
research and engineering projects was 
emphasized by Col. Jouett. “For the 
last six years,” he said, “the manu- 
facturers have devoted to development 
work approximately 10% of their 
gross sales. Reports received by the 
aeronautical chamber in recent weeks 
show that the industry is continuing 
to make improvements more rapidly 
than ever before, because with in- 
creased business it can afford greater 
expenditures for research and engin- 
eering. 


McNeill Succeeds Wainwright 
as La Guardia Field Secretary 


La Guardia Field officials (New 
York Airport Terminal Inc.) on Feb. 
7 announced apnrointment of James 
J. McNeill as manager and general 
secretary, succeeding Roy Wainwright, 
resigned, effective Feb. 15. 

Wainwright went to New York 
from Chicago where he had been 
superintendent of stewardesses for 
United Air Lines. He has returned to 
Chicago to resume that position. 
McNeill formerly was employed by 
Airlines Ticket Agency of E. K. 
Smith Inc. in New York. 





For Blind Landings 





A Lockheed 12 with a tricycle fixed landing gear, the only one of its kind 
in the Army Air Corps, is known as the C-40B and is especially adapted and 
equipped for automatic landing experiments. Powered by two Pratt & Whitney 
450-hp. engines, the C-40B carries a crew of six. 


Soaring Society Elects 
Southee at NY Meeting 


Earl Southee, regional private flying 
specialist of the CAA, was elected 
president of the Soaring Society of 
America Inc. at the concluding session 
of its annual 
meeting on Jan. 
29 in New York. 
He succeeds 
Richard C. du 
Pont of Wil- 
mington, Del., 
president of All 
American Avia- 
> | tion Inc. 

Approximately 

: 50 delegates at- 
Southee tended the New 
York meetings. 

Other officers elected are Capt. E. J. 
Charles of Eastern Air Lines and Lt. 
Robert Stanley of Stratford, Conn., vice- 
presidents, succeeding Charles H. Gale 
and Dr. Wolfgang Klemperer; Floyd 
Sweet of Elmira, N. Y., secretary, and 
Chester J. Decker of Glen Rock, N. J., 
treasurer, succeeding Mrs. Genevive 
Warren. 

In addition, the following six gov- 
ernors were elected for three-year 
terms: Richard C. du Pont; Comdr. 
Ralph Barnaby of the Naval Aircraft 
Factory, Philadelphia; Earl Southee; 
Floyd Sweet; Capt. E. J. Charles and 
Lt. Robert Stanley. 
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Gliding Devotees Organize 

Hartford, Conn—A group of Hart- 
ford gliding enthusiasts have organized 
into the Connecticut Soaring Associa- 
tion. Morris Ertman is president; 
Leonard Dahl, secretary; John R. An- 
drews, treasurer, and Alfred H. Pepin, 
flight instructor. Members will use 
Brainard Field for training. 


Kilner to Curtiss Div. 


as Wright’s Consultant 


Brig. Gen. W. G. ‘Mike’ Kilner, 
who retired as assistant chief of the 
Army Air Corps on Dec. 1, confirmed 
a report on Feb. 8 that he is to become 
engineering and administrative con- 
sultant to Burdette S. Wright, general 
manager of Curtiss Aeroplane Div. of 
Curtiss-Wright Corp., at Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

Gen. Kilner said he had received 
various offers of positions since his 
retirement but had turned them all 
down because they involved executive 
responsibilities. He decided to accept 
the Curtiss offer as an opportunity to 
be of service to the company and to 
aviation as a whole. The appoint- 
ment is temporary. Since retiring 
from the Air Corps he has been ap- 
pointed to the NACA, replacing Col. 
Lindbergh. He is also the new vice 
president of the NAA. 


American Aviation Advisers 
Formed by Frye and Terry 


An organization equipped to render 
“expert counsel on engineering, in- 
ventions and patents; marketing and 
sales; financing; royalty collections; 
appraisals, purchases and sales of air- 
craft, and on schooling and employ- 
ment” has been formed under the 
name of American Aviation Advisers 
at Grand Central Air Terminal, Glen- 
dale, Cal. 

Principals of the organization are 
Maj. William A. Frye and Seth Terry. 
Frye has been connected with the 
aviation industry for the last 26 years 
and Terry has been connected with 
New York and Denver banking 
houses. 
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Illustrated below is the certificate of membership in the most exclusive club we know . . . our 
own Whopper Club. Only twelve new members are admitted each year, each one of whom 
receives a nifty Diploma specially printed with an illustration of his tall yarn about Gulf 
Aviation Gas. If you’d like to try for membership, shoot us your wildest effort—pronto! 


‘Tattered Wing-Tips,’’ Editor, The Birdmen’s Perch, 
Room 3800, Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





STRAIGHT AND NARROW DEPT. 
The other day we had a scare. 

In the morning mail we got two let- 
ters. One look at the envelopes and we 
reached a trembling hand for our letter 
opener. 

““Boy,”’ we said to ourselves, ‘‘crime 
doesn't pay! Here's where that water- 
melon you swiped back in grammar school 
days catches up with you!” 

We hacked ‘em open. 

The first was from Judge B. Rey Shauer 
of the Appellate Dept. of Los Angeles 
Superior Court, (P. No. 33424, by the 
way) containing a correct problem solu- 
tion. Plus a sticker so hard we can't 
understand even the answer. 

The other was from Officer R. J. Paquin 
of the Maine State Police hitting the 
same problem right on the noggin. 

Gentlemen and scholars both! (Whew!) 





“30 DAYS HATH SEPTEMBER...” 


February—even in leap year—is a short 
month. So we're going to keep the com- 
mercial part of the Perch short, too. 

The reason you should use Gulfpride 
Oil is because it’s the only oil refined 
both by conventional methods and by 
the famous Gulf-invented Alchlor Proc- 
ess. That's the refining magic that digs 
down extra deep into the 100% Pure Penn- 
sylvania . . . digs out up to 20% more sludge 
and carbon formers. 

That's short . . . but it means the sweet- 
est-running motor you've ever known. 


INCOME TAX PRACTICE PROBLEM 
A pair of twin-brother mechanics we 
know, who spark on motors but misfire 
on practically everything else, came to us 
the other day. 

On January first they'd asked their boss 
for raises which were granted. But they 
were given entirely different propositions. 
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When we saw them, they had tears in 
their eyes and circles under ‘em from wor- 
rying over who would finish by making 
more money. So we offered to put the 
problem to our Puzzle Club, the majority 
of whom are never wrong! 

Both now have salaries of, say, $2500 
a year. 

To Ronald the boss promised a yearly 
raise of $200 starting next January. 

To Donald he promised a raise of $50 
every six months starting, naturally, in 
July. 

Who comes out on the long end in the 
long run? 

(Be sure to send in your opinion, but 
quick! The boys are plenty worried.) 


THIS MONTH'S WHOPPER 

Dear T. W. T. 

Last week I was in the Kentucky mountain 
country and upon discovering that I needed 
some ‘Old Faithful’’ (G. A. G., of course), 
1 landed my ‘‘Flitter Bug’ in a clearing. 




















Getting out to reconnoiter, I saw two things, 
both of ‘em full of corn. One was a large still 
and the other a considerably larger, rifle-bear- 
ing individual who called himself Luke. 

‘“*Luke,”’ I sez, “can I buy some Gulf Avia- 
tion Gas in these parts?” 

Luke proceeded to get a half nelson on a 
jug and drained it at a gulp. 

‘Well,’ sez he, “*I reckon we uns had a jug 
of the stuff around here about two revenooers 
ago till we got it mixed with my corn. Zeke 
blowed the living daylights outen his jalopy 
and I got the gosh-awfulest feeling I ever had 
in my bread basket. I hain't had no use fer 
that suicide juice since.” 

That was where I got the idee to try using 
genuine Kentucky corn in the Flitter Bug. 
Having filled the main tank with corn, I took 
off on the few drops of G. A. G. in the reserve. 
Once in the air, I turned on the corn. Wham! 

. the old coffee mill sounded like a tornado 
in a junk yard! Three Whams.. . off blew three 


of the four cylinder heads! 

I flipped on the relief tank but even G. A. G. 
couldn't make that single cylinder give more 
than 493 R.P.M. which gave me little hope 
of dying of old age. 

With vibration rattling my teeth like cas- 
tenets, I started to pray. The only opening in 
the forest in sight was about five miles ahead 
and four miles further than I had gliding alti- 
tude. I closed my eyes to concentrate on prayer. 
When I opened them again a few seconds later, 
there was the clearing right below! 

Believe it or not, there was so much power 
in that G. A. G. firing in one cylinder, that 
it caused the wings to vibrate like a bird's. 
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So much like a bird’s, in fact, that they easily 
propelled me twenty miles further to a real 
airport! —Bill Lang 

P. S. In a purely scientific sampling after 
making the landing, I found the corn in the 
main tank much improved. Due, no doubt, 
to the vibration. 





Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf 
Refining Company... makers of 
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Industry Leaders Form 
Bowlus Sailplane Inc. 


Bowlus Sailplanes Inc. was formed 
recently in Los Angeles, Cal., after 
acquiring assets, rights and patents of 
the predecessor Bowlus Co., together 
with the supervision of William Haw- 
ley Bowlus. Instrumental in formation 
of the company is Albert C. Essig, head 
of the advertising agency that bears his 
name and merchandising counselor for 
aircraft clients over the last 15 years. 

Among stockholders are Donald 
Douglas, Robert E. Gross, Richard W. 
Millar and John K. Northrop, presi- 
dents respectively of Douglas, Lock- 
heed, Vultee and Northrop manufactur- 
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William Hawley Bowlus 


whose 
motorless craft are known and famed 
wherever devotees foregather. 





ing firms; Al S. Menasco of aircraft 
engine fame; Thomas J. Wolfe, vice- 
president, Western Air Express; Maj. 
C. C. Moseley, president, Curtiss- 
Wright Technical Institute; Dwight 
Whiting, vice-president, Pacific Finance 
Corp.; Jack Frye, president, TWA, and 
W. L. Stewart Jr., vice-president, Union 
Oil Co. 

With added machinery and equip- 
ment for necessary plant expansions 
already installed at the Bowlus San 
Fernando factory, company’s plans call 
for an immediate schedule of 15 sail- 
planes monthly. 

Active charge of the business has 
been placed in the hands of Maj. N.R. 
“Ray” Cooper, former general manager 
of the NAA. Cooper will function as 
vice-president and general manager. 
Other officers and directors have not 
yet been named. 


PCA Names Dept. Head 


Pennsylvania-Central Airlines has 
appointed Miss Mary Nutter to the 
position of chief of the women’s de- 
poeeee with headquarters in Pitts- 
urgh, Pa. 
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Flightray Development Simplifies 
Instrument Flying, Engineers Report 


Progress report on a multiple instru- 
ment indicator designed to give essen- 
tial flight information to the pilot in as 
pictorial manner as possible and thus 
relieve the strain placed on the pilot 
with the use of a complex array of 
instruments was given by Preston R. 
Bassett, vice-president and chief en- 
gineer of Sperry Gyroscope Co., and 
Joseph Lyman, Sperry senior project 
engineer, at the eighth annual meeting 
of the Institute of the Aeronautical 
Sciences at Columbia University, Jan. 
25. 

Experiments on the Flightray, as the 
device is called, were started about four 
years ago, the Sperry engineers ex- 
plained, in recognition of the fact that 
so many instruments and so many types 
of information had ome necessary 
in handling modern aircraft “that even 
the most experienced pilots complain 
of mental confusion.” 

Tracing the evolution of piloting 
from the early days when fliers ob- 
tained most of their information by 
direct observation, Bassett and Lyman 
declared, “The situation reached its 
worst with the advent of the large, two- 
engined transport ships five years ago, 
when instruments had spread to the 
floor, all the walls and the ceiling in 
the pilot’s cockpit. In fact, the only 
element that was not expanding was 
the pilot—he still had only one pair 
of eyes, one brain and an unmechanical 
habit of getting rattled when the in- 
struments became contradictory or too 
active.” 

With the cathode ray tube selected as 
the instrument lending itself most 
readily to combining a number of in- 
dications on a single face, the choice 
of a pattern was described as made on 
three premises: (1) flight instruments 
of primary importance must be chosen 
for indication since they are the ones 
requiring continuous attention of the 
pilot; (2) indications of each item 
must be so different that there can be 
no confusion such as results from a 
multiplicity of instrument hands, and 
(3) with simplicity the aim, scales and 
numerals should be eliminated as much 
as possible. 

The Flightray, representing an appli- 
cation of the cathode ray, coordinates 
the essential information registered on 
the gyro horizon, directional gyro, po- 
sitional and air speed indicators, pre- 
senting it in an “easily interpreted 
manner” on a soft luminous screen on 
the instrument board in front of the 
pilot. 

In fixed position on the screen is a 
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tiny silhouette of an airplane, which is 
cut through the nose by a vertical and 
by a horizontal line to show directional 
and horizon information. A_ circle 
around the nose indicates position while 
a short horizontal line that rises across 
the face of the instrument with in- 
creasing air speed was selected to show 
acceleration. 

With the plane flying its proper 
course, the luminous lines are centered 
on the screen and the luminous circle 
encloses the miniature plane. When 
the plane leaves its course and descends 
or climbs, the luminous vertical and 
horizontal lines shift correspondingly 
in relation to the miniature plane. 

Likewise the path location circle 
leaves the miniature nose, whenever 
the plane loses its proper position. 
Air speed is normal when the air speed 
line rests in the middle of the face, 
but sinking of the bar toward the 
bottom of the face indicates a threaten- 
ing stall condition. 

The desired patterns were explained 
as drawn on the Flightray screen by 
electro-static deflection of a pencil beam 
of electrons from the cathode ray tube. 
Wherever the electron stream strikes 
the screen, the fluorescent material 
coating the screen becomes luminous. 
The four pattern signals are placed on 
the screen in sequence at a rate well 
above the threshold of visible flicker 
so that the sensation received from each 
is that of a steady line. The Sperry 
engineers reported that pilots have 
found the fluorescent pattern, with its 


Pritchard Resigns 
Robert Pritchard, who in October 
became director of public relations 
for Glenn L. Martin Co., Baltimore, 
Md., has resigned to return to the staff 
of Western Flying, Los Angeles, Cal. 








rather soft green color, quite different 
from other objects on the instrument 
board, tending to become the most 
striking feature of the panel either by 
day or night. 

Stressed by Bassett and Lyman is the 
fact that the Flightray does not elimin- 
ate essential instruments, but rather 
simplifies and coordinates the various 
readings in a form easily interpreted 
under flight conditions, thereby reduc- 
ing some of the confusion that has hin- 
dered blind landing development and 
instrument flying. Some 200 instru- 
ment approaches were made with the 
new device at Indianapolis in the sum- 
mer of 1937, they said. 

Weight of the apparatus is estimated 
between 40 and 50 pounds, light 
enough for commercial _ installation. 
Voltage for the power supply is ob- 
tained from a small dynamotor attached 
to the aircraft's normal 12- or 24-volt 
battery system. The dynamotor sup- 
plies A.C. voltage which is then trans- 
formed and rectified for operation of 
the cathode ray tube. Total power re- 
quirement has during the experimenta- 
tion been gradually reduced from 240 
watts to a figure of less than 100. 

Named by Bassett and Lyman as “the 
greatest contributor to the Flightray” is 
F. L. Moseley of Aeronautical Radio 
Inc., who was in charge of the project 
during the first two years of develop- 
ment by Sperry. 





‘All Purpose’ Indicator 





Important new 
device under 
development by 
Sperry Gyro- NK] 
scope Co. is the | a 
Flightray an _— 
“all purpose” 
indicator which 
shows on _ its 
face the es- 
sential flight in- 
formation of 
four instru. | oe 
ments in readily eal 
interpreted ; 
manner. In- 
tended to lessen 
pilot confusion 
during blind 
landings and in- 
strument flying, L. 
the Filightray 
after much preliminary flight testing 
has reached an advanced stage of 
development. 

Employing a cathode ray scanning 
tube to produce pictorial signals of 
different form without interference 
with each other, the Flightray coordi- 
nates readings of the horizon gyro, 
directional gyro, positional and air 
speed indicators but does not elimi- 
nate the need for any of these instru- 
ments. 

Face of the Flightray is a soft lumi- 
nous screen placed on the instrument 
board in front or the pilot. Centered 
on the screen is the miniature sil- 
houette of an airplane cut through the 
nose by vertical and horizontal lines. 
Enclosing the nose of the pictured 
plane is a circle, as positional indica- 
tor, while a short horizontal bar notes 
air speed. 

Several units will be available 
shortly for extensive service testing, ac- 
cording to Preston R. Bassett and 
Joseph Lyman, Sperry engineers, in 
the hope that a large number of pilots 
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will have opportunity to test the 
equipment for both route flying and 
landing. (Photo and diagram courtesy 
Institute of the Aeronautical Sciences). 
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CRARY DISCUSSES 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Airlines’ Advertising Campaigns Sell 
Safety and Economy, Says United 
Traffic Executive 
The domestic air transport industry's 
problem of educating the public to 
air travel is described and definite 
denial to the charge that airlines are 
“relying on publicity” is given by 
Harold Crary, vice-president in charge 
of traffic for United Air Lines, in a 
recent article appearing in Editor & 

Publisher. 

Reflecting on the upsurge in busi- 
ness experienced by the industry in 
1939, Crary declared sales resistance 
of the public to be lower than ever 
before and pointed out that in mer- 
chandising their product the airlines 
have in the past 10 years (1) more 
than doubled their speed, from 85-135 
miles an hour to 180-200 miles an 
hour; (2) cut their fares almost in 
half until today plane fares closely 
approximate first-class rail travel 
costs; (3) more than doubled the air 
network in the number of cities 
served, and established an intercon- 
necting, fast, economical air transport 
system which closes the decade with 
(4) an outstanding record for depend- 
ability. 

From a dozen surveys made by air- 
lines themselves and others inde- 
pendently comes the report that 70% 
of the non-flying public is “afraid 
to fly” either because this is the first 
time any form of transportation has 
asked people to leave the ground or 
because of things the individuals have 
heard or read about, the article ex- 
plained. Instance is cited of one air- 
line requesting its advertising agency 
to ask 2,000 people, “How many 
fatalities on all transport airlines were 
there in the U. S. in 1938?” The aver- 
age answer, obviously based on some- 
thing the person had heard or read, 
revealed that air travel was five times 
less safe than it actually is. Another 
survey noted by Crary showed that 
2,000 business men believed air travel 
to cost 35% more than it does. 


Example of how the airlines have 
recognized their responsibility for 
selling safety and air travel cost to 
the public is found by Crary in the 
substantial volume of newspaper and 
Magazine space used by carriers in 
1939. The 1,600,000 lines of news- 
paper advertising purchased that year 
compares favorably with the amount 
used by other forms of transportation, 
asserted Crary, and refutes the some- 
times held belief that airlines are de- 
pendent on publicity. Mentioned as 
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Scandinavians and Dutch Propose 
Trans-Atlantic Airlines to U.S. 


A mission from four Scandinavian 
countries has discussed with State 
Dept., Post Office and the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority a proposal for a 
jointly operated Scandinavian airline 
connecting the northern countries with 
the U. S. At the same time it was 
announced in Amsterdam that the 
Netherlands is planning a trans-At- 
lantic air service to the U. S., pre- 
sumably a separate project from the 
proposed route from Lisbon to the 
Dutch West Indies. 

In the Scandinavian mission were: 
Bernt Balchen, technical manager of 
Norwegian Air Lines; Capt. Leif 
Villars-Dahl, legal adviser of Nor- 
wegian Air Lines; Capt. Knud Lybye, 
managing director of Danish Air 
Lines; Arne Krog, assistant secretary 
of Danish Post Office Dept.; P. A. 
Norlin, general manager of A. B. 
Aerotransport (Swedish Air Lines), 
who also represented Finnish Air 


Lines; Olav Olsen, chief clerk of the 
Swedish Post Office Dept., and 
Vilhjamur Thor, representing the Post 
Office Dept. of Iceland. 

Although the airline is admittedly 
some distance from reality, the mis- 
sion stated that money is already 
available. It is understood that con- 
versations with the State Dept. were 
in the very preliminary stages. Mem- 
bers of the mission expected to confer 
with U. S. air transport officials and 
to visit a number of manufacturing 
plants, including Douglas and Lock- 
heed factories in Los Angeles. 

Cables from Amsterdam stated that 
a syndicate is being formed of the 
Holland-American Steamship Line, 
KLM, Royal Dutch Airlines, and the 
Fokker Aircraft company for opera- 
tion of a trans-Atlantic service. Al- 
though the cables stated permission 
already has been sought from the U. 
S., such is not yet officially true. 





KLM READY FOR DC-5’s 


New Ships to Be Used in Expanded 
West Indian Section; Weekly 
Service Opened 
KLM, Royal Dutch Air Lines, has an- 
nounced that it expects soon to place 
two Douglas DC-5’s in service on its 
various routes along the southern 
Caribbean. The DC-5's, equipped to 
carry 16 passengers, will cruise at 200 

mph. 

The line also revealed that it recently 
extended its Curacao-Trinidad route, in 
the West Indian section, from Trinidad 
southward to Ciudad Bolivar in Vene- 
zuela. Service is weekly. Survey flights 
for the new route were made in De- 
cember. The new DC-5’s will be used 
on the expanded network, and KLM 
later will take delivery on two more of 
the new Douglases. 


AA to Add NY-Boston Trips 

Increased service on American Air- 
lines’ New York-Boston route will 
amount to 20 schedules each direc- 
tion in May or June, C. R. Smith, 
AA president, stated late in January. 
The line’s directors, meeting in Boston, 
reached the decision to increase pre- 
vious schedules by 50%. 





helpfully supplementing the newspaper 
advertising of the individual operator 
is the $300,000 campaign started in 
1939 and continued this year, financed 
jointly by the airlines and manufac- 
turers with the aim of convincing the 
public generally that “It Pays to Fly.” 





Bendix Radio Gets Development Contract 
For Standard 65-Lb. Transmitter Receiver 


The trend toward standardization of 
radio equipment in the domestic air- 
line industry has moved forward an- 
other step with the awarding of a 
development contract for a 10 frequency 
crystal-controlled transmitter-receiver of 
75 watts power to Bendix Radio Corp. 
by Aeronautical Radio Inc., radio pool- 
ing organization owned jointly by all 
of the airlines. First step toward stand- 
ardization came when the lines pur- 
chased marker receivers built by West- 
ern Electric. 

Agreement on a standard communica- 
tions unit was reached in December. A 
working model of the proposed unit 
was built by Don C. McRae, communi- 
cations superintendent for Eastern Air 
Lines, and the specifications were dis- 
tributed to the various manufacturers. 
Bendix Radio was chosen to construct 
the development model and it is 
expected that this company also will re- 


ceive an order for 100 units in the near 
future. 

It is hoped that all future purchases 
of communication equipment will be 
made through Aeronautical Radio, thus 
insuring standardization throughout the 
transport companies as existing equip- 
ment is replaced. 

Outstanding feature of the new 
model is the weight of only 65 pounds, 
including power plant. This is a re- 
duction of almost half from the pre- 
vious weight of 120 pounds for stand- 
ard aircraft communication units. 

Aeronautical Radio, of which Paul 
Goldsborough is president, also has 
issued specifications for ultra-high radio 
range receivers which include localizer 
bands for instrument landing systems 
and airport traffic control. It also has 
issued specifications for ultra-high com- 
munication equipment for aircraft and 
ground. 


UAL Stewardesses Raised 

An increased wage scale for United 
Air Lines stewardesses was announced 
recently by T. M. Marshall, director of 
personnel, who indicated that under 
the new scale maximum salaries for the 
girls are raised from $135 to $145 a 
month. Minimum will be $110 a 
month, the rate for student stewardesses. 


Brockman to Jacksonville 
Sam Brockman, former station agent 
at St. Petersburg (Fla.) Airport for 
National Airlines, has been transferred 
to Jacksonville as city traffic manager. 
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Strato Gear to School 
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Maj. C. C. Moseley and his staff of in- 
structors at Curtiss-Wright Technical 
Institute, Glendale, Cal., secured the un- 
damaged landing gear of the Stratoliner 
which crashed last year, and devised a 
jig to house it, reproducing for students 
in mechanics courses the latest electric 
landing gear as it operates in a plane. 

L. L. Lollis, instructor, is shown ex- 
plaining the landing gear and its jig, 
which is mobile and so arranged as to 
permit access to all features of the gear. 

For several weeks advanced students 
at C-W Tech have been making ap- 

ratus for instructional purposes. Near- 
ng completion are half a dozen large 
jigs, new de-icers and other apparatus. 
Most of the jigs, are mounted on wheels 
for mobility. 





2nd Special KLM Flight 

A second special round trip flight, 
Naples, Italy, to Johannesburg, South 
Africa, via Cairo, Khartoum, Nairobi 
and Bulawayo, was completed recently 
by KLM, Royal Dutch Air Lines. Fol- 
lowing cessation of hostilities in 
Europe, the line expects to make more 
such flights. “Even under present cir- 
cumstances,” an announcement said, 
“the demand for seats exceeded all 
expectations.” 





THE HISTORY OF SUCCESS 
IS WRITTEN IN TERMS 
OF SERVICE 





® No institution long endures which does not return 
a “dividend” to those from whom it draws its suste- 
nance. It is not enough to give value for value. There 
must be that excess over and above the contract price 
to leave a kind of reservoir of good will, a token of 
good intentions, an invitation to further dealings. 

The rapid growth of American Airlines, Inc., re- 
flects, of course, an irresistible public desire for better 
and more modern transportation. But it reflects, in 
addition, American's policy of providing frequency 
and convenience of service always just a little ahead 
of the needs of the moment. It is no wonder, then, 
that American’s passengers increased more than 50% 
last year, and that there is every indication of substan- 
tial increases this year over 1939. American is ready. 
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Dr. de Bothezat, 


Inventor, Dead 


Built First Helicopter for Army Air 
Corps in 1922; President of 
American Corporation 
Dr. George de Bothezat, 57 who 
built for the U. S. Army Air Corps 
in 1922 the first practical helicopter, 
a craft powered by a horizontal air 
screw, died on Feb. 1 in Boston, Mass., 
following an illness of several months. 

He was born in Bessarabia, then a 
province of Imperial Russia, and dur- 
ing the Czarist regime was at the 
head of a special institute in engineer- 
ing in southern Russia at the time of 
the World War. 

In 1920, Dr. de Bothezat came to 
the U. S. and later was employed by 
the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics as an aerodynamics ex- 
pert. The NACA paid him $5,000 for 
rights to publish his theory of air- 
screws which he had formulated in 
1916. 

The helicopter which Dr. de Both- 
ezat invented for the Air Corps at 
a cost of $200,000 was tested at Mc- 
Cook Field, Dayton, O. On Dec. 13, 
1922, the helicopter made its first 
flight at which time it remained in the 
air for 1 minute, 42 seconds. The 
machine weighed 3,600 Ibs., was pow- 
ered by a 170-hp. engine and was fitted 
with four propellers with a blade area 
of 900 sq. ft 

After 53 trial hops it was found 
that the craft could rise vertically, 
descend straight, make an easy glide 
in case of engine trouble and make 
unusually smooth landings. Record 
flight was 15 ft. in altitude and on 
another occasion the helicopter lifted 
four men. 

The scientist was president of Heli- 
copter Corporation of America which 
he organized two years ago. A few 
weeks before his death the corporation 
was preparing to test a secret one- 
seater plane which he had been at 
work on in a closely guarded labora- 
tory on Long Island. The machine 
weighs 600 Ibs. and is complete with 
engine and cabin bin furnishings. 


Obituary 


LAWRENCE LEWIS GILLESPIE, 63, 
a pioneer in encouraging early expan- 
sion of aviation, died at his New York 
City home on Feb. 7. A retired banker 
and broker, Gillespie was an incorpora- 
tor and governor of the Aero Club of 
America and assisted in soliciting funds 
for the international aviation tourna- 
ment held in 1910 at Belmont .Park, 


THOMSON, 64, who backed 
many early flights in which endurance 
and altitude records were onanenes, 
died on Feb. 7 at Providence, R. 
Member of a prominent Philadelphia 
family, he was associated some years 
ago with Dr. George W. Lewis, secre 
of the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, in the development of an 
engine supercharger. 

WILLIAM WALLACE, World War 
flyer, died recently in a Finnish pursuit 
Plane at the hands of a Russian 
machine gunner, according to a report 
received on Feb, 2 by his daughter, Mrs. 
Roger Williams Cheney of Santa Fe, 
N. M. The report said Wallace had shot 
down three Soviet planes in one day. 
= enlisted as a volunteer in the Fin- 

army shortly after the Russian in- 
vesion. In 1918 he was awarded the 
congressional medal for action at Sois- 
sons. 
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Industry Mourns Death of Donald Brown; 
United Aircraft Head Was Mfg. Pioneer 


The aviation industry in the United 
States lost one of its outstanding lead- 
ers Jan. 29 with the death in New 
York City of Donald L. Brown, presi- 
dent of United Aircraft Corp., East 
Hartford, Conn. He had been ill for 
several months. He was 49 years of 


age. 

Heads of Army, Navy and civil avia- 
tion paid high tribute to the man who 
headed one of the greatest aircraft and 
aircraft engine companies of the world. 

Scores of prominent industry execu- 
tives attended the funeral services Jan. 
30 in Asylum Hill Congregation 
Church, Hartford. Burial was in Cedar 
Hill Cemetery. 

Active pallbearers had all been asso- 
ciated with Mr. Brown when he and 
his small group were forming the avia- 
tion company 15 years ago. They were: 
Frederick B. Rentschler, chairman of 
the board; Charles W. Deeds, former 
vice-president; Andrew V. D. Will- 
goos, chief engineer; Daniel McG. 
Jack, general superintendent; Charles J. 
Marks, production manager; Eugene E. 
Wilson, vice-president; H. Mansfield 
Horner, former secretary, and George J. 
Mead, former vice-president. 

In Washington, Assistant Secretary 
of War Louis Johnson said in a letter 
to Mrs. Brown that “the pre-eminence 
of the American aircraft engine 
throughout the world would never have 
been possible without Don L. Brown.” 
Rear Adm. J. H. Towers, chief of the 
Naval Bureau of Aeronautics, said the 
death of Don Brown “is a great loss 
to aviation . His accomplishments 
have been of very great value to the 
national defense and to commercial 
aviation.” 

Maj. Gen. H. H. Arnold, chief of 
the Army Air Corps, expressed deep 
personal shock and said: “The entire 
Air Corps joins the aviation industry in 
mourning the passing of one of its 
great pioneers and outstanding gentle- 
men.” CAA Chairman Robert H. 
Hinckley said his death is “a severe 
blow to aviation in the United States 

. Mr. Brown has left an indelible 
imprint upon an industry with which 
he was intimately associated for 20 
years.” 

Born in Berlin, Wis., Nov. 17, 1890, 
Mr. Brown sold newspapers and clerked 
in a general store while getting his 
early schooling. Upon graduation from 
high school he went to work as a 
postal clerk but shortly thereafter 
worked in a factory making mail boxes. 
Being ambitious, however, he went to 
Chicago when he was 21, found a job 
as a laborer in a steel mill, and enrolled 
in the school of commerce of North- 
western University. During the entire 
college course he divided his time be- 
tween the open-hearth of the steel mill 
and the classroom. 

Upon leaving Northwestern he found 
his first connection with aviation. In- 
terested in automobile production, he 
obtained employment with the Simplex 
Automobile Co. at New Brunswick, 
N. J. This was in 1915 and the Sim- 
plex plant, like many other such com- 
panies, was engaged in war production. 





Donald L. Brown 





Simplex was producing Hispano-Suiza 
airplane engines for the French govern- 
ment. 

He remained with Simplex until 
1917, when, through reorganization, 
the company became the Wright-Martin 
Aircraft Corp. Seeing his ability in 
production methods, the managers sent 
him to Long Island City to take charge 
of the assembly department which he 
proceeded to reorganize and build into 
an efficient unit. 

For two years Mr. Brown left the 
aviation industry, going first in 1918 to 
the Olds Motor Works in Lansing, 
Mich., as assistant production manager, 
and then to Covington, Ky., as produc- 
tion manager of Houston-Stanwood & 
Gamble, steam-engine manufacturers. 

When Wright Aeronautical Corp. 
was formed out of the old Wright- 
Martin company in 1920, Mr. Brown 
was asked to become assistant factory 
manager. It was in this position that 
he first became associated with the 
manufacture of radial air-cooled engines 
and it was here also that he first be- 
came acquainted with Frederick B. 
Rentschler, now chairman of the board 
of United Aircraft Corp. 

When the group which included Mr. 
Rentschler and Dr. George J. Mead 
founded Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Co. 
in an old tool factory in Hartford in 
1925, they took Mr. Brown with them 
as factory manager. He was soon 
elected a director and made vice-presi- 
dent in charge of manufacturing and 
became the guiding executive genius 
within the growing company. 

Pratt & Whitney became a subsidiary 
of United Aircraft and Transport Corp. 
in 1929. Three years later Mr. Brown 
was made vice-president and director 
of the larger corporation and when it 
was reorganized in 1934 he was elected 
its first president at the age of 44 
years. He supervised the various com- 
pany’s units, namely, Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft engines, Hamilton Standard 


DICK FARMAN, 64, 
DIES IN FRANCE 


One of 3 Famous Brothers Provided 
Business Acumen for Team; Sold 
Many Planes During War 

Dick Farman, youngest of three 
brothers who sold hundreds of Farman 
training planes to the British and 
French governments in the early stages 
of the World War, died in Paris on 
Jan. 31 at the age of 64 years. 

Historians of aviation agreed that 
Henri Farman supplied the artistic 
touch to the designs of Farman planes, 
while the scientific knowledge was 
supplied by Maurice and the business 
acumen by Dick. However, it has been 
dificult to separate their contribu- 
tions to aviation because their work 
was always done together. 

Accidents involving their planes due 
to structural failure were few, from 
those built when aviation was begin- 
ning to their last craft which flew 
across the south Atlantic from Paris 
to Buenos Aires and to Santiago, 
Chile, in 58 hours in 1937. 

Appearance of most Farman planes 
was deceptive because they seemed 
flimsy. Another characteristic of the 
craft was reliability of performance. 

Dick was the last of the three 
brothers to ente: aviation. Henri and 
Maurice took up ballooning in the 
late 90's, and the former in 1907 
bought a biplane, but Dick remained 
on the ground. When the younger 
brothers began constructing hundreds 
of trainers for Britain and France, 
Dick joined the team. 

Following the World War and until 
a few years ago when illness inter- 
fered, Dick made daily flights of one 
or two hours’ duration for relaxation. 

Because they did not want to work 
under restrictions imposed on French 
aviation by the Popular Front, the 
brothers retired from aircraft manu- 
facturing in Dec. 1937. When _ in- 
dustry in France was nationalized, 
their firm was merged into Societe 
National du Centre. 

Dick in 1908 gave assistance to 
Henri in making preparations to fly 
the first closed circuit in an airplane 
at Issy les Moulineaux and in mak- 
ing the first aerial cross-country flight 
in Europe from Bouy in the Camp 





de Chalons to Rheims in the same 
year, 
Propellers, Sikorsky Aircraft, Chance- 


Vought Aircraft (now Vought-Sikor- 
sky), and United Airports. 

When Mr. Brown started with Pratt 
& Whitney in 1925, the company had 
25 employes. United Aircraft now has 
over 11,000 on the payroll, including 
17 of the original 25. 

Mr. Brown was a governor and mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce 
and a member of the Institute of the 
Aeronautical Sciences. 

Surviving are Mrs. Brown, the 
former Ethyl Davis Broffe of New 
Brunswick, N. J.; one son, Donald L. 
Brown Jr., now a student in Yale, and 
three sisters. 
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National Defense Value Stressed 
in Reopened Braniff Rate Case 


First rehearing of an air mail rate 
case by the CAA was in progress as 
this issue went to press, with Braniff 
Airways seeking more favorable rates 
than those granted last August, when 
payments of 28c per mile on AM9, 
Chicago-Dallas, and 25¢ on AM1S5, 
Amarillo-Brownsville, were  estab- 
lished. 

Braniff's rates before the CAA de- 
cision had been 30c on AM9 and 27c 
on AMI15 under a different mileage 
scale, and the company is asking 35c 
and 32c, respectively, the pay orig- 
inally sought. 

For the first time in a rate case, 
the company is stressing the national 
defense angle, pointing out that the 
Civil Aeronautics Act states that rates 
shall be fixed to enable a carrier, 
under honest, economical and effi- 
cient management, to furnish trans- 
portation required for the commerce 
of the United States, the postal serv- 
ice and the national defense. 

An exhibit introduced by Robert J. 
Smith, vice president-operations of 
Braniff, stated: “The company could 
efficiently maintain and overhaul the 
following number of aircraft and en- 
gines in the event of a national emer- 
gency without an increase in equipment 
but by the use of three working shifts 
a day: engine overhaul—15 un-super- 
charged engines of 250-hp. or less per 
day, three supercharged engines of the 
1,000-hp. class per day; aircraft over- 
haul—five basic training aircraft per 
day, two 20,000-30,000-Ib. class aircraft 
per day, which could include heavy 
bombardment aircraft; engine service— 
30 un-supercharged engines of 250-hp. 
or less per day, 40 supercharged engines 
of 1,000-hp. class; aircraft service—30 
basic training aircraft per day, 20 
20,000-30,000-1b class aircraft, which 
could include heavy bombardment air- 
craft.” 

All Braniff’s new DC-3's, Smith ex- 
plained, are equipped with Sperry 
direction finders, and are the only 
fleet so equipped. The Army has in- 
dicated that such devices would be 
valuable in instrument bombing oper- 
ations, he said. Of Braniff's 62 flight 
personnel, 55 are in the Air Corps 
Reserve, and dispatchers and ground 
personnel also would be valuable in 
national defense, he added. 

Smith denied that Braniff had too 
much flying equipment at the time of 
the first CAA decision, and also 
stated that the company's policy on 


insurance, which was discussed in 
that decision, is reasonable. 

C. G. Adams, Braniff treasurer, in- 
troduced an exhibit showing that if 
the company had been paid under 
its old rates for August-December, 
1939, and had flown its old mileage, 
mail pay would have been $325,228.63 
for 1,234,641 mail-pay miles. After 
the rate decision, the company flew 
1,434,113 miles and received $348,- 
508.12. Thus, Adams said, Braniff flew 


199,472 more miles and_ received 
$23,279.49 more pay, or 11.67c per 
mile. 


Total operating revenues on AM9 for 
1940 were estimated in another exhibit 
introduced by Adams to be $897,566 
against expenses of $873,980, or a $13,- 
910 profit. On AMI15, revenues were 
estimated at $1,161,347 against expenses 
of $1,224,698, or a loss of $65,945, result- 
ing in a system loss of $52,035. How- 
ever, he added, considering contem- 
plated schedule increases and acquisi- 
tion of four more DC-3’s in June, 
revised system loss will be $271,091. 
Adams discussed at length the com- 
pany’s policy of carrying its own crash 
insurance, also commented on in the 
CAA decision. He explained that if 
Braniff had carried crash insurance at 
prevailing rates in 1938, its profit would 
have been $250, compared with the $28,- 
750.11 actually netted. 

Charles Beard, vice president-traf- 
fic, explained to CAA Examiner Rob- 
ert J. Bartoo, the results of competi- 
tion on Braniff's operations. He also 
stated that another round trip sched- 
ule is to be added between each 
of the following points on the desig- 
nated date: Chicago-Dallas, Mar. 1; 
Chicago-Kansas City, May 1; Dallas- 
Houston, May 1; Dallas-San Antonio, 
May 1; Dallas-Amarillo, May 1; 
Houston-San Antonio, Mar. 1. 


Cisler With KCS 
Stephen A. Cisler, formerly general 
superintendent of railway mail service 
for the Post Office Dept., who retired 
several months ago and accepted a posi- 
tion as assistant general traffic manager 
of Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, is 
also employed as assistant to the presi- 
dent of Kansas City Southern and 
Louisiana & Arkansas Railways. He 
has been with the latter companies on 
a part-time basis since Jan. 1. Cisler 
also was at one time superintendent of 

air mail service for the P. O. 





CCA Surveys Route 


newspapermen on Jan. 
flight over CCA’s 





proposed route New York-Toronto. 
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Civil Aeronautics Authority officials, Canadian Colonial Airways executives and 
25 boarded this Canadian Colonial DC-3 for a survey' 


Taking off from LaGuardia 


Field, New York, and flying via Scranton, Pa.; Elmira, N. Y., and Buffalo, the group 


landed at Malton Airport, Toronto, after a flight of 2 hrs. 49 min. 


was made in 2 hrs, 5 min. 


Return flight 


Pictured above is the group that made the flight (1. to r.): Sloan Taylor, New 
York Daily News; Edward Gottlieb, International News Service; Sid Fields, New 


York Daily Mirror; Nelson David, CAA; 
Long Island Press; Helen Marion, 


stewardess; Sigmund Janas, 


Leo Kieran, New York Times; Bill Falvey, 


CCA president; 


Ed Talbert, New York Herald-Tribune; W. T. Dewart Jr., New York Sun; Dick 


Kirschbaum, Newark News; 


Fred Novinger, 


CAA; Alfred Hudson, CCA sales 


manager; Frank Willis; Lowell Harding, CAA; Capt. B. A. Rawson, chief pilot, 
Trans-Canada Air Lines, and P. E. Priestman, CCA. (F. P. G. by Dull). 
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Winter Promotion 


Winter writes a new 
chapter in air travel 
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Pointing to its unusual gains in 
winter passenger traffic, American Air- 
lines in full page newspaper advertise- 
ments, signed by C. R. Smith, presi- 
dent, states that “the fact that air 
travel in winter is rapidly becoming 
as popular as in summer is the latest 
and one of the most important 
developments in the rapid growth of 
the air transport industry.” 

Explaining that “winter writes a 
new chapter in air travel,” the copy 
predicts that “before very long the 
volume of air travel in winter will 
equal and possibly exceed that of sum- 
mer.” 

The ads were placed in Boston, 
Chicago, Dallas, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
New York and Washington news- 
papers. 
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Lines from Toronto 
To Buffalo, Detroit 


Sought by American 


American Airlines on Feb. 3 filed ap- 
plications with the CAA for mail-pas- 
senger-property routes between Detroit- 
Toronto and Buffalo-Toronto “or in the 
alternative in the event that the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority finds that the 
public convenience and necessity re- 
quires the operation of schedules be- 
tween New York, N. Y., and Toronto, 
Ont., without an intermediate stop at 
Buffalo, between the terminal points 
New York, N. Y. and Toronto, 
Ont. . via the intermediate point 
Buffalo, N. Y.” 

Also requested by the company in 
an amended application filed on Feb. 
10 was a non-stop route from Toronto 
to New York. 

Day visual contact operations are 
contemplated over the routes until such 
time as air navigation aids are estab- 
lished, American states. Douglas DC- 
3-G2 and DC-3-G102 equipment will 
be used. 

During the first five years of opera- 
tion, provided both Toronto-Detroit 
and Toronto-Buffalo are flown, AA 
expects the following results (no mail 
pay included in revenues): Ist year, 
$63,572 loss; 2d year, $34,691 loss; 
3d year, $3,448 profit; 4th year, 
$108,857 profit; Sth year, $208,326 
profit. If only Toronto-Detroit is op- 
erated, results will be: $54,587 loss, 
$50,242 loss, $18,755 loss, $51,882 
profit, and $110,857 profit. If only 
Toronto-Buffalo is flown, estimates are: 
$49,181 loss, $32,126 loss, $29,044 
loss, $3,861 profit, and $44,406 profit. 
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NEW DOUGLAS DC-3’s 


IODAY, “The Flying Forties” 

offer new wings to an incred- 
ible, 5-billion-dollar Southwest em- 
is America’s wealthiest 
new business frontier. Braniff’s 
new, 1940 fleet of 21-passenger 
Super-B-Liners conquers a vast dis- 
tance that formerly wasted a week 


pire that 


of round trip travel, overnight! 


To save time and gain fortune, 
fly the Fleet of 1940 to discover this 
new-decade domain, of the Great 
Southwest. For both pleasure and 
profit, it will pay you to fly Braniff, 


soon! 


IT PAYS TO F- LY sours WEST 
BRANIFF AIRWAYS 
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LODESTAR SALES 
REACH NEW PEAK 


African Lines Buy 19, Air France 3, 
Continental 1; Delivery on 
29 Early in °40 

The new Lockheed Lodestar commer- 
cial transport which received its initial 
test hop on Sept. 21, 1939, is in pro- 
duction on a mass scale at the Burbank, 
Cal., plant of Lockheed Aircraft Corp., 
orders for 23 of the 14-passenger ships 
having been closed in the last fortnight. 
Totaled with previous orders, Lockheed 
is committed to deliver 29 of the ships 
early in 1940. 

Latest orders came from South 
African Airways, which has signed for 
16; Air France for 3; D.E.T.A. Air- 
lines of Mozambique, South Africa, for 
3, and Continental Air Lines for 1. 

Previously announced orders included 
3 for Mid-Continent Airlines (AMER- 
ICAN AVIATION, Nov. 1, 1939), and 3 
for Regie Air Afrique (AMERICAN 
AVIATION, Feb. 1, 1940). 

The South African order, amounting 
to $2,000,000, was announced on Feb. 5 
and construction was scheduled to start 
on the 16 ships immediately. Delivery 
of the first plane is expected in May. 
Power will be provided by Pratt & 
Whitney twin-row Wasps, giving the 
craft a top speed of 262 mph. and 
cruising speed of 246 mph. 

Air France ordered three Lodestars 
for approximately $280,000 and placed 
an option for “several more,” accord- 
ing to Carl B. Squier, sales manager, 
who announced the sale on Feb. 6. The 
three will be completed early in May. 

Amount of the order from D.E.T.A. 
Airlines, including spare parts and spe- 
cial equipment, is approximately $335,- 
000, Squier said on Jan. 30. The new 
Lockheeds, which will be fitted with 
Pratt & Whitney Hornet engines, are 
the first ships bearing the Lockheed 
name to be sold to an African line. At 
the present, D.E.T.A. operates three 


CAA Bans § 


Simultaneous Schedules; 


United Changes N. Y.- Chicago Trips 


Operation of simultaneous schedules 
by airlines between the same points will 
be prohibited after Mar. 1 as the result 
of an amendment to the Civil Air 


Regulations adopted Feb. 2 by the 
CAA. 

Immediately upon receipt of the 
amendment, United Air Lines, which 


had been operating three of its New 
York-Chicago non-stops at 12:00 pm., 
3:00 pm., and 5:00 pm., the same times 
as American Airlines, changed the trips 
to five minutes after the hour. In mak- 
ing the changes, UAL told the CAA 
that it was doing so because it under- 
stood the ruling was made in the in- 
terests of safety. 

“No aircraft shall be operated by an 
air carrier on a flight between two 
points, or between two metropolitan 
areas or a point and a metropolitan 
area on its route if the published time 
of departure of such flight is identical 
with a previously published time of de 
parture of a flight of another air car 
rier between such two points or metro 
politan areas, in the same direction, and 
over the same route,” the amendment 
States. 

“As between two published times of 
departure, that which has been con 
tinuously in force for the longer period 
immediately prior to such operation of 
aircraft shall be deemed to be the ‘pre 
viously published time of departure 
within the meaning of this regulation 

The CAA stated that it took the ac 
tion “after extended study and discus 
sions with airline representatives con 
cerning new problems created by the 
current rapid increase of air transport 





German Junkers and five de Havilland 
transports. 

Bob Six, president of Continental Ai: 
Lines, late in January revealed that his 
company will purchase the first Lode- 
star manufactured by Lockheed. The 
plane returned to Burbank recently fron 
a demonstration tour and is now being 
overhauled. 

The ship is scheduled to make serv 
ice tests for 100 hours on Mid-Con 
tinent Airlines’ routes during February 
and will then be overhauled and turned 
over to CAL for service on regular 
transport routes. 


operations.” The amendment will “‘re- 
move a possible threat to the record of 
absolute safety of operations maintained 
by the airlines since early last spring,” 
it added. 

The simultaneous schedule question 
was brought to a head a few months 
ago when United changed its New 
York-Chicago non-stops to 12, 3 and 
5, identical with American's arrivals 
and departures. United recently added 
a 9:00 am. trip, but AA does not have 
a similar schedule. Following a con- 
ference with the CAA on Dec. 8, 
Chairman Robert Hinckley warned all 
present to settle their differences among 
themselves or expect more government 
regulation. 

Shortly after making its schedules 
identical with AA's, it is understood 
that United, through Jack Herlihy, vice- 
president-operations, sent a memoran- 
dum to all pilots flying the route order- 
ing them to land after American when 
they left after American. Purpose of 
the move, it is said, was to eliminate 
possibility of racing on the New York- 
Chicago flights. Although American's 
pilots were not specifically informed, 
they are understood to have general « 
ders against racing. 

United was forced to change its 
schedules because American’s had been 
in force for “the longer period imme- 
diately prior to such operation of air- 
craft." United formerly operated 15 
minutes behind American, and claimed 
that on-the-hour schedules had resulted 
in a substantial increase of business 


Weber, Stern Employed 
by United at New York 

Employment of Thomas Weber as 
photographer-reporter at La Guardia 
Field, New York, and E. Theodore 
Stern as promotion representative in 
New York has been anounced by 
United Air Lines. 

Weber has been a New York 
photographer for some time, having 
served with the Journal American and 
other Manhattan papers. Stern has 
been associated with United on an 
advisory basis for the last 18 months. 
Frank Buchner is in charge of the 
line’s NY publicity office 





South of 


the Border 





Mexican government, civic and business leaders cooperated recently with 
American Airlines and Braniff Airways officials to bring the travel attractions 


of each nation home to the air passengers of both. This 


“South of the 


Border” flight was made by an American Flagship Skysleeper from New York 


to Mexico City. 


In the picture, taken at Mexico City 
William Beattie, Braniff; Armando Tejeda of the Mexican press; 


from left to right are: 


Airport, 
Stewardess 


Marjorie McGuire, American; Hostess Maria Romero, Braniff; T. E. Braniff, 


president of Braniff Airways; 


C. R. Smith, president of American; Col. Alberto 


Selinas Carranza, Mexican military aviation commander; Jack Doherty; O. 


M. Mosier, American vice president; 
civil aviation; Willis Lipscomb, American; 


Guillermo Villasana, head of Mexican 


Gage Mace. American, and Charles 


A. Rheinstrom, American vice president. 
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Honolulu-New Zealand Route 
Recommended for Pan American 





South Atlantic Flights 
by KLM Set for Spring 
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; : - Survey flights over the south Atlantic 
Recommendation that Pan American — ps ee San a with a specially equipped Douglas DC- 
e- cane ten os : asthe and New Zealand or between Honolulu, ; “tap “tat . 
of Airways be — t _-¥~ of con- ‘ind New Zealand,” the examiners said. 3 Will be made this Spring by KLM, 
ed } mcagei g = panes pond pps sven “However, the applicant contends that Royal Dutch Air Lines, going from 
= tion of mail, passengers and property yegular flights were scheduled prior to Amsterdam to Lisbon, where a new 
° between Honolulu, Hawaii, and Auck- the ‘grandfather’ period and that the airport soon will be ready, to the island 
7 land, New Zealand, via Canton Island cessation of operations with the loss of Sal in the Cape Verde group, after 
: and Noumea, New Caledonia, was con- of the Samoan Clipper constituted aN = Which the 2.200-mi. hop to Paramaribo, 
S tained in a proposed report released imterruption of service beyond its con- ~ os : 
me a proposed report releasec trol. Clearly, th site eneiuaed Surinam, will be made. At Paramaribo 
Feb. 6 by CAA Examiners F. W. Brown hye Saat: SNS Serena - eer ;, io ot 2 . . 
nd 4 Th w prior to May 18, 1938, were not such as_ the regular services of KLM will offer 
ils on arwnags Sean. to constitute a continuous operation through connections to points along the Co nt . t | 
od Pan Am had requested a route be- jin the transportation of persons and Caribbean and to the U. S. via Pan inen a 
- tween San Francisco and Auckland with property during the ‘grandfather’ period American Airways. 
~ stops at Los Angeles (westbound), within the meaning of section 401(e) Early flights on the line will carry Short Cuts 
8 Honolulu, Canton Island and Noumea, (1) (A) of the Act, only mail and express, but the line 
, but the examiners pointed out that the The few flights which were com- wren lly S te fom h f 
ul company already is operating between Pleted over the route were either of  Ccvefitudlly wi . Save Time on Trips To 
1g . .F Ms nl H ae i 1S alt ald a survey nature or developmental and engined equipment, it was learned. 
oe ene man ee Soe did not constitute a continuous com- KLM has long had plans for this new 
7 route New Zealand planes over that mercial operation. No passengers were route. and as pe as 1934 a flight was sad Through Colorado 
line as far as Honolulu. Thus, they transported between Honolulu and New made over this part of the Athestic 
es stated, “a multiplicity of certificates Zealand, and the record shows that the with » three-en sii Fokker : From all the East or from 
od over the same route held by the same = cng’ 4 not Beane “ey —_ . 8 California to or through 
e- operator” will be avoided. ee Ve Se a ae ae ————= Colorado, and between 
n- As I Deecien ot Gils tne 1 able. Furthermore, no scheduled flight 
e stop at Los Angeles at this time is to or from New Zealand originated or U ‘ 1 Will Hi = Texas and the Northwest, 
s not required by the public convenience terminated in the United States.” nitec 1 ire 70 Continental Air Lines of- 
ft and necessity, the report said, pointing In deciding that the public con- . - fers time-saving connec- 
“ yd that ome = — round trips venience and necessity requires the Co-Pilots by May 5 eo over —£ 1 
daily, except Sundays when seven are route, the examiners pointed out that “"Withi . . a routes. ranscontinenta 
k- operated, between Los Angeles and San PAA would take fo jays to New Within the or three months I connections at Denver, 
a \ Seach Page 2 would take four days to Ne will hire 70 co-pilots,” said R. T 
Francisco on domestic airlines. Zealand. whereas boats require 17 days . a ‘oe ee Wichita, Albuquerque 
j Zealand, oats req Freng, director of flying for United Air 
° The examiners also recommended  ervyice to Australia also would be ex- ; . and E] Paso. 
r- that the certificate be issued under anak de oekh A tel f Lines, on Feb. 5. Based on present ex- 
section 401(d) (1) of the Civil Aero- Pédited, they said. witness Tor the pansion plans, United will employ more 
ts nautics Act, rather than section 401(e) | Postmaster General, who certified the than 200 co-pilots within the next four 
- (1), the “grandfather” clause. Pan Am route for mail, estimated at the hear- years, Freng said 
had claimed that it was entitled to a ing that outbound air mail transported . — Pat Sg ew = 
: “grandfather” certificate on the route. over the route would aggregate 14,268 The impressive growth of air travel 
r- : . ge ety resulting in additional schedules in the 
The report found that Pan Am is fit, hs. per year, while mail destined for 
5 willing and able to perform the trans- he U.S al total 13.203 Ibs. Postal winter | months is one reason for the 
d portation. pond _— ‘hi ‘h é 7 Nea andy “thi increasing need of co-pilots, he said. 
d “The facts of record show that no ‘evenue which would accrue eee MS Another is fewer Army and Navy 
operations were conducted between May service was estimated to be $254,1 trained pilots are available for the air- 
18, 1938, and Aug. 22, 1938 (“grand- per year. — > on ate : » Aving 
lines now due to expansion in the flying 
- aoe ‘ branches of these services. 
UNITED’S MOVE KLM STATEMENT 
k Western Division Operating Base Will Line Corrects Information About Its ~~ ~ ” meee el <r 
S Be at ‘Frisco Port Service as Result of War- 
a Late in °40 Time Barriers > ea 
e Decision to move its western divi- In an attempt to correct milsinfor. 14 
2 ion operating headquarters from Oak- mation about its services, KLM, Roya “ee 
: ie atc L) Kr — ‘Aj ' arses Dutch Air Lines, recently released the f 
y an al. unicipal Airport across ¢onowing statement: ts 
the bay to San Francisco Municipal “Due to a misunderstanding, it was ‘rt 
< Airport (Mills Field) has been an- stated that an Italian air line had been Choose from th By 
» : : : oe . opened from Naples to the Netherlands ‘2k 
5 nounced by United Air Lines through {e¢Indies and Australia, while the & 
d 5 A, Herlihy, bscmes ecg aie se regular services of KLM had been com- b6 ” a 
S tions. The proposed move is made _ pletely disrupted. C ' th C i 
’ “in the interests of efficiency and “. . . This statement was caused by ream 0 e rop , iF 
. a at ile la taadl the fact that KLM, unable to obtain a 
' economy” due to the fact that Unitec permission to fly over Germany or f 
: operates from both places. France, transferred their base of opera- e 
United will continue to operate tions and their complete workshop to | BS 
Boei Staal of Ac : . Naples, from where a regular twice bei 
- oeing school of Aeronautics at itS weekly service is being run to Batavia. e . 
Oakland hangars and likewise will In Betavia the planes of KMILM, Royal 
i ' “ade > - oo” ff Netherlands Indies Air nes, make 
Oakland hee gg 3 echocutes’ wom connections to Sydney, Australia.” . ° ° » 
akland airport. Lhe proposed move KLM at present is operating regular Choose your pilots, field passenger agents, radio f 
will be made some time during the services to London, Brussels, Copen- : : 2 
latter part of 1940 following com- hagen, Malmo and Stockholm; a twice operators, engine mechanics—or whatever—from 
Ietion of new hanger construction weekly service to the Netherlands East = taal ° 
P angar co Indies and all regular services around the finest products of modern aeronautical train- 
proposed by the city of ‘Frisco. the Caribbean Sea. : ° ' . 
ing—Boeing School graduates! This modern 
. " . . 
Silver Fleet Being Redecorated school, U. S. Gov’t-approved in all departments, 
owned by United Air Lines, trains selected men in 
1l serious career courses... 17 modern shops 
and laboratories, 6 different types of training 
planes, 30 instructors—small classes. 85% of all 
Boeing School graduates are employed—by 43 
companies! Choose the cream—Boeing School men! 
‘ee ee 
2 *8eeeecces 
»020 Hangar N 
: No, § 
B 0 E N G ena wan California 
iiss 
the followin, “months we shall prob, 
: wing personnel. P ably need 
43 brennan hc; Pie Sond w Bd 
‘ — eS A oy 
= = SCHOOL OF . 





: Capt. E. V. Rickenbacker, right, president and general manager, and Paul 
; H. Brattain, vice president and general traffic manager of Eastern Air Lines, 
inspect the new decorative design of The Great Silver Fleet at Newark 
> Airport. 

The design features a wide, blue longitudinal stripe down the fuselage, a 
larger insignia with the familiar red duck hawk dominating, and red letter- 
; ing instead of black, for the line: “The Great Silver Fleet.” The entire fleet 
will undergo the decorative changes during the next few weeks. 
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Fortnightly Review 
(Continued from page 1) 


industry were to be tied up for eighteen months to two years on military 
production for the Allies. It would be possible to get a foot-hold in com- 
mercial aviation if this were so. 


It is a curious war. One would think the British would have every 
aviation facility working night and day exclusively on fighting airplanes. 
But this is not so. The ably-edited British aeronautical weekly, Flight, 
states in its issue of January 4 that: “If the war is short, there is no 
need to stop our civil development—if it is long we cannot afford to stop 
it, for the longer it is the more will other nations have forged ahead and 
consolidated themselves in all the export markets. 


“America has not found the export trade so small. She is already 
well established in all world markets, particularly the Dutch and Aus- 
tralian, and is now congratulating herself on having the valuable South 
American business almost entirely in her own hands now that Germany, 
France and ourselves are no longer in a — to export. But we have 
in this country at the moment two specifically civil types ready for export 
development. These must be freed from restrictions so that they may be 
exported promptly and in large numbers. And we must develop others.” 
(Italics ‘ours. ) 


If the British, in the midst of a serious war for the economic supremacy 
of Europe, can think of developing their civil export market, then the 
United States, for a great many more reasons, cannot afford to neglect 
the development of commercial aviation and its export markets. 


These are the ‘Flying Forties." Aviation expansion will move forward 
during this decade with far more rapidity than even our dreamers could 
have Believed two decades ago. America is the birthplace of the flying 
machine. America neglected to develop its maritime shipping last cen- 
tury; it cannot afford to neglect its air routes and its world markets for 
aircraft and engines. The U. S. industry is capable of supplying 9,000 
fighting airplanes in 18 months if the Allies lay the cash and the orders 
on the line. But we are glad to learn that no large manufacturer is 
willing to devote his entire production to these orders. For it is the 
civil and commercial markets after the war that will count in the long 
run. It would be ironical indeed if our industry enjoyed a two-year 
boom only to find itself two years behind in the commercial and export 
markets which it has developed during the past decade. 


Donald L. Brown 


HE industry has lost an important leader in the death of Donald 
L. Brown, It will miss him. He was made of real pioneering stuff, 
working his way through school, building a career that grew with 
the industry of which we was such an important part. During the 
quarter of a century in which he was identified with aviation, he was 
almost the entire ages og of the flying machine from flimsy 80 mph. 
craft to 400 mph. machines of great power and range. He had much 


to do with this development. Don Brown will be long remembered for 
his role in aviation building. 


War Sidelights 


Ving "as from Europe state that commercial air services are operat- 
ing “as usual” over most of the Continent and that the war has 
brought a number of unusual incidents indicating a cammaraderie 
among pilots. 

P. A. Norlin, one of the founders in 1924 of the Swedish Air Lines, 
which has had only one passenger fatality in its history, is now in this 
country with the Scandinavian mission on the proposed trans-Atlantic air- 
line. As general manager of the Swedish company, he has played a leading 
part in’ European air transportation. 


The Swedish company has had a reciprocal air service between Stock- 
holm and Moscow with the Russians, and also a reciprocal service from 
Stockholm to Finland with the Finns. Both services have been operating 
regularly during the Russian war against Finland and the planes bound 
for Finland and Moscow depart from Stockholm almost at the same time. 


The Russians have been desirous of maintaining the Moscow-Stockholm 
service, so when the outbreak of war began against Finland, the Swedish 
Air Lines wired Molotov that it hoped nothing would disturb the 
Stockholm-Moscow service but that any interruption of the Swedish- 
Finland service might affect the other operation. Molotov never ac- 
knowledged the wire, but no airport in Finland has been bombed and 
commercial planes have operated without interference to Finland, even 
to the city of Abo which has been reported in ruins. Thus is one of the 
curious anomolies of a curious war. 


Another incident related by Mr. Norlin was the sale some time ago 
by Swedish Air Lines of two Junkers 52 transports to British Airways. 
The latter placed the German-made planes on its service to Stavanger, 
Norway. ‘The service has continued throughout the war. Recently a 
pilot flying one of the Junkers to Stavanger with full load of passengers 
and mail found himself surrounded by 17 German pursuit planes. The 
pursuits played around the ship but didn’t fire a shot. They followed 
the British Airways plane all the way to Norway, then flew away. 
Whether it was because the British plane happened to be German-made, 
whether it was because commercial planes are unofficially exempt from 
harm, or whether military pilots refuse to shoot down a commercial 
brethren of the air, the fact remains commercial air services have escaped 
to a remarkable degree from interference during the current hostilities. 


Action by NAA 


HEN Gill Robb Wilson assumed the presidency of the National 

Aeronautic Association in January he took over one of the toughest 

jobs ever handed any man. There were two strikes against him 
but he didn’t strike out. He smacked the ball hard and is already around 
to second base. First problem which aviation faced early in February 
was the Senate cut of over a million dollars in the 1941 budget for the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority. The million dollars meant maintenance of 
numerous civil airways valuable to the safety of aviation. Gill Wilson 
went to bat, spent days talking to senators and letting them have the 
facts. He found receptive ears. Under the leadership of Senator Pat 
McCarran of Nevada, aviation’s old friend in the Senate, the cut was 
restored after a bitter and hard-fought battle. Aviation has made new 
friends in the Senate and no longer is Senator McCarran a lone fighter. 
There were many who aided in this important job of restoring an ill- 
advised reduction, but it is doubtful in view of the close vote whether 
there would have been victory if Gill Wilson had not carried the NAA 
banner to Capitol Hill for the first time in many years. He has acquitted 
himself well in his first encounter with a major problem. The aviation 
industry should know that it has a man now heading NAA who can 
produce. 


Aid the Finns 


E ARE definitely opposed to active participation in any more 

European wars, but we would like to go on record here and now 

in favor of shipment of American military aircraft to Finland. 
The brutal, senseless and barbaric encroachment of Russia on small 
Finland is deserving of immediate and unqualified support. The Finns 
don’t need emotional words; they need war equipment. We recommend 
that the money being collected in this country for Finnish relief be used 
immediately for airplanes. Such aid should in no way involve this country 
in actual participation. It is the duty of any country as wealthy in raw 
materials as the United States to give whatever aid it can—quickly—for 
the defense of a democratic and peace-loving nation such as Finland. 
The Finns have proven themselves worthy of help. We should give it 
to them. 
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Capital Notes 











THE NATIONAL AERONAUTIC ASSOCIATION had its first chance to 
demonstrate the effectiveness of its new administration when the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee sliced $1,000,000 from the maintenance and operation 
allowance for air navigation facilities. In the face of the strongest economy 
wave in Congress since the advent of the New Deal, NAA engineered a victory 
for the Civil Aeronautics Authority. The funds were restored on the Senate 
floor and some 3,000 miles of Federal airways will not now be abandoned to 
deteriorate, unmanned. 

Credit for the victory belongs equally to Senator Pat McCarran of Nevada, 
the fiery Irishman who sponsored the Civil Aeronautics Act and who led the 
fight for reinstatement as he has for aviation’s causes so many times before. 

While this incident involves relatively little money and per se is 
narrow in scope, its effect may be far more important to aviation as a 
whole than appears on the surface. The long hours of debate on this 
issue forced the attention of the Senate on aviation. During the argu- 
ment, various other phases of aircraft development were aired in such 
a way as to provide many members of the Senate with a better 
knowledge and understanding of the industry’s problems than they 
ever had before. The fact, however, that 34 senators voted against the 
appropriation while 25 did not appear to vote at all illustrates what is 
yet to be done. 

Another interesting development of general concern was the emergence of 
Senator Bennett Clark of Missouri as a friend. The senator's attitude last year 
was lukewarm when not openly hostile. Because he heads the Commerce 
subcommittee handling aviation matters in the Senate, his support is vital so 
long as aviation lacks a special Congressional committee of its own. 

* * 


COMMERCIAL AIRSHIP DEVELOPMENT can expect no Federal aid 
this year. Although Senator Morris Sheppard of Texas has two bills in the 
hopper to authorize $15,000,000 for the construction of privately-operated 
lighter-than-air craft for transportation service, the President has turned 
thumbs down on the proposal as contrary to the present financial program. 
Consequently, the Budget Bureau has refused consideration of the project. 

The only encouraging note comes from the Interior Department 
which has advised the Senate that in its opinion “the United States 
should foster the development and use of lighter-than-air ships. With 
its virtual monopoly of helium, the only safe lifting gas, this nation 
has an advantage over all other countries in the operation of such 
craft.” 

Meanwhile, the Navy will be granted authority to build at least 12 smaller 
craft—blimps for observation duty with the neutrality patrol—and is soon to 
begin a training course at Lakehurst. 

a 

TAX REDUCTIONS FOR PLANT EXPANSIONS financed by foreign ad- 
vances appear to be assured aircraft and related industries. The Treasury 
recently set a precedent in this connection by a ruling in the case of the 
Atlas Powder Co. whereby money advanced by the British for aid in per- 
forming a contract will be considered as a loan by the Internal Revenue 
Bureau. Thus the ammunition company is relieved of taxation on this amount. 
Presumably, aircraft producers would be extended the same privilege. 

The ruling differs from a closing agreement notably in that the latter applies 
only to plant expansions necessitated by orders for the national defense. 

* * # 

THE NAVAL EXPANSION PROGRAM has crystallized at the lower limit 
of two years during which the Navy may increase its air strength to 4,500 
planes, including 500 for the Reserves, at an estimated cost of approximately 
$100,000,000. As this issue went to press, Rep. Vinson had not yet filed the 
final bill, although he is expected to do so within a short time. No further 
changes are anticipated at this time, however, with one exception: 

In its present form, the bill neglects to include aircraft under Sec- 
tion 8 which requires observance of the Walsh-Healy law in the 
acquisition of Naval vessels. While the term “vessel” might be in- 
terpreted to cover aircraft, specific mention of aircraft in other sec- 
tions—such as the one setting profit limitations—may lead to con- 
fusion in this regard. Consequently, it is thought aircraft may be 
incorporated into this provision to avoid misunderstanding. 

.: = = 

A SIDELIGHT OF SPECIAL SIGNIFICANCE to the air transport industry 
developed in the course of Senate hearings on the North Beach-Newark air- 
port controversy, and applies to scheduled operations everywhere. 

The charge was made that air transport companies have the habit of taking 
off ahead of schedule when, according to Newark airport manager Richard 
Aldworth, “it suits their convenience.” The point was not pressed at the 
hearings, but the committee went on record through its chairman Senator 
Clark as considering this practice “extremely reprehensible.” 

* * * 


INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN SALES and contracts to sell would be 
performed under a uniform Federal law under a bill introduced by Rep. 
Herron Pearson, Tennessee Democrat. The Congressman, who is urging adop- 
tion of a Federal Sales Act to regulate interstate and foreign commerce in the 
manner that State laws control intrastate sales, has asked the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce committee to conduct hearings on the proposal. (HR 
8176). 

* * & 

NEW WEATHER AIDS TO AIR NAVIGATION were turned 
down when the House denied funds to the Weather Bureau for a 
new $100,000 project to provide additional meterological reports, 
particularly in the western and Pacific coastal area, across the 
Alleghanies and on approaches to New York terminals. Although 
the national defense argument was advanced—safeguard to military 
and Naval aircraft operations—Congress decided in favor of economy 
on another question where safety constituted the alternative. 
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Folks Worth Meeting— 


[_ FONARD JURDEN, supervisor of 
region No. 5 of the CAA’s general 
inspection section, covering the states 
of South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Colorado, Wyoming, Iowa and Mis- 
souri, with 
headquarters in 
Kansas City, be- 
gan in aviation 
in Nov. 1917 
when he was 
ordered to the 
School of Mili- 
tary Aeronautics 
at Berkeley, 
Cal., from the 
signal corps. 

He was order- 
ed to Camp 
Dick, Tex., on completion of work 
at SMA in Jan. 1918, and in March 
was ordered to Kelly Field, Tex., 
for flight training. He finished flight 
training and was commissioned as sec- 
ond lieutenant in May 1918, with a 
flight instruction course at Kelly Field 
from May to July. 

Before resigning his Army com- 
mission in May 1920, Jurden was an 
instructor on dual, first solo, second 
solo and acrobatic stages and assistant 
commander on DeHavillands during 
the period July 1918 to May 1920. 

In January of the following year 
he was commissioned second lieutenant 
in the Air Corps Reserve, holding 
the continuous reserve status from 





Jurden 


1921 to date, being designated as 
captain at this time. 


Jurden became an aeronautical in- 
spector in the field in June 1928 when 
he was employed by the Commerce 
Dept.’s aeronautics branch. He re- 
ceived field training in covering the 
states of Kansas and Colorado as 
field inspector until about Nov. 1928, 
after which he was transferred to 
Chicago and worked as field inspector 
at that point and in Wisconsin until 
Feb. 1929. 


Jurden was one of the original 
group of aeronautical school inspec- 
tors, being assigned to the Kansas 
City area, but subsequently detailed 
to this work in Detroit, New York 
and Atlantic areas. He was trans- 
ferred to Los Angeles as aeronautical 
school inspector in Jan. 1930 and was 
engaged in the work on the entire 
Pacific coast. 

In September of that year he was 
transferred back to Kansas City as 
supervising inspector and remained 
in that capacity until Oct. 1937, being 
transferred to New York in the same 
capacity. He remained there until 
June 1938 when he was transferred to 
Kansas City as the CAA’s regional 
supervisor. 

Jurden is a member of the Quiet 


Birdmen, National Aeronautic As- 
sociation and Air Corps Reserve 
Association. 








Aero Bookshelf 











AVIATION FROM THE GROUND 
UP, by Lieut. G. B. Manley, U. S. 
Army Air Service, Reserve. Frederick 
]. Drake. 

For the more technical-minded avia- 
tion enthusiasts, the book by Lieut. 
Manley should provide all that is re- 
quired in the way of basic information. 
Starting with the history of flight, and 
moving on through aerodynamics to 
detailed discussions of engines, instru- 
ments, propellers, and the like, the 
book tells the whole story of aviation 
from its inception to its present stage 
of development, and might well be 
utilized as a text book by the CAA or 
other schools engaged in the develop- 
ment of the pilots and mechanics of 
the future. 

In addition, it’s a book that the air- 
minded youngsters will like to read in 
preparation for more active participa- 
tion, when they grow up. 





HOW TO BE AN AVIATOR, by 
Dick Merrill and George Daws. Mc- 
Bride, $2. 

So many young men, anxious to get 
into aviation, are constantly seeking the 
doorway to their chosen vocation, that 
a book such as this one should be of 
material advantage to these enthusias- 
tic members of the younger generation. 
Told in brief, understandable language, 
and illustrated with excellent pictures, 
this text by Dick Merrill and George 
Daws answers just about every question 
an embryo airman might ask. Tech- 
nicalities are avoided in so far as is 
possible, and the language of the man 
in the street is employed to tell the 
story in succinct manner. 

The well-publicized career of the 
ubiquitous Dick Merrill should prove 
no obstacle to an excellent sale of this 
volume. 


AIRCRAFT BLUEPRINT  READ- 
ING, by H. V. Almen and R. K. 
Mead; Pitman Publishing Corp., 2 W. 





45th S$t., New York; 124 pp.; $1. 

It is pointed out that this book is 
not intended as a course in mechanical 
drawing, but is designed as a textbook 
on the reading of aircraft blueprints by 
students of the mechanical crafts in- 
volved in the aircraft industry. 

“Since the industry has drawn upon 
the methods of the mechanical, marine, 
structural and electrical engineer in 
preparing the drawings required for 
the construction of the completed air- 
plane,” it is noted, “the elements of 
the entire field of drafting are de- 
scribed.” 

Subject matter is presented by means 
of simple prints and a complete ex- 
planation of the information which 
they furnish and how it is furnished. 
Figures are almost all actual prints of 
parts which have been or are now in 
use. 

General discussion includes  ma- 
chined parts details; sheet metal and 
formed parts details; assembly details— 
the use of dash numbers; major assem- 
bly blueprints and schematic diagrams. 





EDO AIRCRAFT CORP. 


Edo builds Floats, Hulls, and all types 


of fabricated sheet metal parts 


240 2no ST., COLLEGE POINT, N.Y 
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AIR CARRIER RECORD 


(C. A. A. Applications, Hearings, Dockets) 











APPLICATIONS 


Braniff Withdraws Application 
Braniff Airways on Feb, 1 filed a letter with the CAA requesting withdrawal of 
its application for a route between Tulsa and Denver via Bartlesville, Hutchinson, 
Dodge City, Garden City, La Junta and ‘Pueblo. 


American Asks Routes to Toronto 
American Airlines has filed application with the CAA for Toronto-Detroit and 
Toronto-Buffalo routes. Complete story on page 13. 


Canadian Colonial Seeks Burlington Stop 
Canadian Colonial Airways on Feb. 8 es . with the CAA for 
inclusion of Burlington, Vt., as a stop on Montreal route. 


Penn-Central Asks eientine 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines has filed exceptions to the CAA examiners’ 
report which recommended that the company’s application for mail on its 
Pittsburgh-Buffalo route and inclusion of Erie and Youngstown as stops be 
denied. PCA also has asked for further hearing on the matter. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Denial of Tri-State Certificate Asked 
Recommendation that the “grandfather” application of Tri-State Aviation Corp. 
be denied was contained in a proposed report released by CAA Examiner Robert J. 
Bartoo on Jan, 31. Complete story on page 20. 


Honolulu-New Zealand Route Recommended 
CAA Examiners F. W. Brown and Thomas Wrenn on Feb. 6 issued a proposed 
report recommending that Pan American Airways be granted a certificate for 
a Honolulu-Auckland, N. Z., route. Complete story on page 15. 


HEARINGS 


Hearing on Midwest Routes Closes 
Hearing ended Feb. 2 on applications of Mid-Continent Airlines, Braniff, Con- 
tinental and Kansas City Southern for various midwest routes. Complete story 


on page 19. 
Trans-Canada Hearing Ends 
Hearing on Trans-Canada Air Lines’ application for Toronto-New York and 
Toronto-Buffalo routes was held Feb. 7-8. Complete story on this page. 


Braniff Rate Case 
As this issue went to press, Braniff Airways’ application for increased mail 
mn AM9 and 15 was being heard by CAA Examiner Robert J. Bartoo. Com- 


Prete story on page 13, 
MISCELLANEOUS 


To Re-Open TWA Rate Case 
The CAA has announced that it will re-open TWA’s rate case to permit pres- 
entation of evidence concerning a rate on AM44, the company’s new mail route 
between Kansas City-Chicago-New York and Kansas City-Chicago-Pittsburgh. A 
date for re-opening has not been set. 


Calendar of Hearings 

Feb. 19—All American Aviation Inc. on routes from Pittsburgh » Huntington, 
Cleveland, Buffalo and New York. To be held at Mayflower Hote 

Feb. 26—Pan American Airways, route from Seattle to Juneau. a Hotel. 

Mar. 6—Pennsylvania-Central Airlines, extension of AM41 to furnish service be- 
tween Grand Rapids and Traverse City. Carlton Hotel. 

Mar. 11—Pennsylvania-Central Airlines, extension of AM34 to furnish Baltimore- 
Atlantic City service. Carlton Hotel. 

Mar, 11—Pan American Airways, route from Los Angeles to Mexico City. May- 
flower Hotel. 

Mar. 18—Hearing on air travel card plan, government travel discount provisions 
and other special travel discounts. Carlton Hotel. 

r. 18—Braniff Airways, application to carry mail on Houston-San Antonio and 
Houston-Corpus Christi routes. Raleigh Hotel. 

Apr. 1—Continental Air Lines, determination of fair and reasonable air mail 
rates. Conference room A, departmental auditorium, 

Apr. 8—Braniff Airways, Continental Air Lines, Essair Inc., A. J. Burke, on 
Braniff’s San Antonio-El Paso via Brackettsville, Dryden and Marfa and Denver- 
Laredo via Colorado Springs, Pueblo, Amarillo, Lubbock, Big Spring, San Angelo. 
and San Antonio; CAL’s E] Paso-San Antonio via Marfa, Alpine and Uvalde, and 
Pueblo-El Paso via Dalhart, Amarillo, Lubbock, Roswell, Hobbs and Carlsbad: 
Essair’s Amarillo-Houston via Lubbock, Big Spring, San Angelo and Austin; and 
A. J. Burke’s San Antonio-Laredo. Raleigh Hotel. 

Apr. 15—American Airlines, determination of fair and reasonable air mail rates. 
wy Hotel. 

22—Eastern Air Lines, Missouri Central, on routes from St. Louis to Wash- 

ington via Evansville and Louisville. Conference room B, departmental auditorium. 

pr. 22—New York and Bermuda Air Line, route from Newark to Bermuda. 
Raleigh Hotel. 

— 13—Continental Air Lines United Air Lines, Braniff Airways and Mid- 
Continent Airlines, on CAL’s application for Denver-Kansas City via Salina and 
Topeka; UAL’s Des Moines-Denver via Kansas City, Topeka and Salina; Braniff’s 
Denver-Kansas City, and MCA’s Kansas City-Denver via Salina and Topeka. 
Carlton Hotel. 

May 13—Eastern Air Lines, determination of fair and reasonable air mail rates. 
Roger Smith Hotel. 

ol | eae Airlines, on route from Oklahoma City to San Diego. Carl- 

n 

June 3—Roston-Maine Airways, ag of AM27 from Bangor to Moncton Air- 
port, New Brunswick. Roger Smith Hot 

June 10—Chicago & Southern Air — “determination of fair and reasonable 
air mail rates. Carlton Hotel. 

June —_ Air Lines, stops at Camden and Youngstown on AM1. Con- 
ference room A 

June 24—Delta yw Corp., determination of fair and reasonable air mail rates. 
Conference room A. 

June 24—Oregon Airways, route serving Portland, Salem, Albany, Eugene, North 
Bend, Marshfield, Bend and Klamath Falls. Room 2062, Dept, of Commerce. 





Spratlin to Panagra 
James M. Spratlin, former com- 
munications superintendent for Delta 


Berlin-Moscow Service Starts 
Daily service between Berlin and 
Moscow, via Danzig, Koenigsberg, 





Bialystok and Minsk, opened late in 
January, is now being flown daily by 
the German Lufthansa and Russian 
Aerofleet Airlines. Service was in- 
augurated by a Russian plane as it 
landed at Berlin on Rangsdorf Airport. 


Air Lines, and more recently with the 
CAA inspection division at Miami, 
will become communications super- 
intendent of Pan American-Grace Air- 
ways Mar. 1, with headquarters at 
Lima, Peru. 


Trans-Canada Seeks N.Y., Buffalo 
Routes; 3 U.S. Lines‘Ask Reciprocity 


With three U. S. airlines taking the 
position that a Canadian company 
should not be granted an exclusive 
right to operate between Toronto- 
Buffalo and Toronto-New York, 
Trans-Canada Air Lines on Feb. 7-8 
presented its case for those routes in 
hearing before CAA Examiner Thomas 
L. Wrenn. 

The interveners, Northwest Airlines, 
which has applied for a Chicago- 
Toronto-New York line; American 
Airlines, with Toronto-Buffalo, 
Toronto-Detroit and Toronto-New 
York applications pending, and Cana- 
dian Colonial, applying for Toronto- 
New York, stated that they did not 
oppose the Trans-Canada applications 
provided a U. S. company was granted 
a reciprocal service. The interveners’ 
applications are the subject of a hear- 
ing which began Feb. 14. 


Also heard at the same proceeding 
was TCA’s application for a “grand- 
father” certificate on its Seattle-Van- 
couver route. The company withdrew 
its request for a Detroit-Toronto line, 
and testimony revealed that an opera- 
tion is contemplated between Toronto 
and Windsor, which is across the 
border from Detroit. 


That TCA desires an _ exclusive 
operation between Toronto and New 
York, at least during the developmen- 
tal period, was seen in testimony given 
by D. B. Colyer, vice-president-opera- 
tions of TCA. When questioned as to 
whether the company had any objec- 
tion to competitive service over the 
routes, Colyer stated, “I think they 
would like to have a monopoly, at 
least for the initial period.” He said 
that, in his opinion, competitive 
service in the past had detracted from 
the development of airlines, pointing 
to Seattle-Vancouver as an example. 
Both TCA and United Air Lines 
operate between those points. 

Establishment of service only on a 
reciprocal basis was also urged in a 
statement presented at the hearing by 
Congressman Warren G. Magnuson (D., 
Wash.) and signed by 11 senators: 
Ernest Lundeen (F. L., Minn.), B. K. 
Wheeler (D., Mont.), James Murray (D., 
Mont.), L. 3B. Schwellenbach (D., 
Wash.), Scott Lucas (D., Il.), Clyde 
Herring (D., Ia.), Edwin Johnson (D., 
Colo.), Robert Reynolds (D., N. C.), G 
P. Nye (R., N. D.), Charles McNary (R., 
Oregon), and Chan Gurney (R., S. D.). 

Testimony in behalf of TCA was given 
by Colyer, William F. English, assist- 
ant to the vice-president; T. C. Cooper, 
comptroller; William H. Hobbs secre- 
tary; Lt. Comdr, Charles P. Edwards, 
chief of the air services division, de- 
partment of transport, Dominion of 
Canada; P. T. Coolican, assistant 
deputy postmaster General of Canada; 
Mayor Ralph C. Day, of Toronto, and 
E. L. Cousins, general manager of the 
Toronto Harbor Commission. 

Colyer testified that if the 


routes 





Prepares Data 


Clarence M. 
Belinn recently 
left  Boston- 
Maine Airways 
to accept the 
position of vice 
president and 
general mana- 
ger of Kansas 
City Southern 
Airlines, now 
seeking a Kan- 
sas City-New 
Orleans route. Belinn prepared the 
company’s operations data for the re- 
cent CAA hearing. (Photo copyright 
by Harris & Ewing). 





under question are awarded to TCA, 
the company plans to purchase three 
additional aircraft, probably with 
greater seating capacity than the 
present Lockheed 14 equipment. TCA 
has considered Douglas DC-3’s and 
Lockheed Lodestars, but has made no 
decision, he added. Only three planes 
will be needed because TCA equip- 
ment is operating on an average of 
100 hours per month per plane, and 
this can be substantially increased, he 
said. Present load factor is 60%. 

Cooper told Examiner Wrenn that 
during the “make-ready,” or develop- 
ment period, between June 1, 1937, 
and Dec. 31, 1939, TCA had a deficit 
of $1,340,000 and that this entire 
amount had been covered by a cash 
contribution from the Dominion gov- 
ernment. In the future, he said, the 
Canadian Post Office will set mail 
rates to cover operating expenses, so 
that the company will not have a def- 
icit and working capital will remain 
intact. TCA now gets 60c per mile 
for carrying mail. Exhibits introduced 
by Cooper showed TCA current assets 
of $1,216,562.17 against current lia- 
bilities of $108,903.41. 

Air mail out of Toronto will exceed 
that out of Montreal, according to 
Coolican, The Canadian PO is willing 
to pay for two daily round trips 
Toronto-New York and Toronto-Buffalo, 
he said. TCA should have a Toronto- 
New York line because air mail will 
be able to travel over one route from 
origin to destination, Coolican stated, 
adding that mafl service on TCA has 
been “much better than we expected.” 
Comdr, Edwards reviewed the history 
of Canadian aviation, pointing to the 
need for a transcontinental route and 
connections with U. S. carriers. Mayor 
Day and Cousins urged service for 
Toronto, explaining that the city has 
two airports. 

Testifying for American Airlines, C. R. 
Smith, president, asked Examiner 
Wrenn to consider American’s invest- 
ment in its Buffalo-New York route in 
making a decision in the case. Smith 
pointed out that AA spent $126,900 in 
installing the Buffalo-New York airway, 
and that maintenance cost $22,434 in 
1939. AA does not oppose TCA’s ap- 
plication unless that company seeks 
an exclusive right, he said. 

Croil Hunter, president of North- 
west, also opposed an exclusive opera- 
tion. He added that the “destiny of 
Northwest depends on getting to the 
eastern seaboard,” because there is a 
transcontinental route to the north and 
south. A TCA operation to New York 
would give that company the shortest 
and fastest transcontinental, he 
claimed. “In my opinion, it is per- 
fectly proper and economically sound” 
for two companies to operate over the 
line, he said. 

TCA has Canadian Colonial’s en- 
dorsement provided there is reciprocal 
service, according to Sigmund Janas, 
CCA president. He expressed the 
opinion that Toronto-New York traffic 
will be at least twice as heavy as 
Montreal-New York. 


Airways Crash Kills 2 


Two passengers were killed as a 
Canadian Airways Junkers monoplane 
crashed a few miles south of Mc- 
Murray, Alberta, on Jan. 25. After 
the engine failed the plane sheared 
through the forest and plunged to 
the ground. A tree stump piercing 
the fuselage caused the death of the 
passengers. The five surviving pas- 
sengers highly praised Pilot Jack 
Moar for his skillful handling of the 
plane. 
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Hearing Ends on Applications of 4 
Airlines for Midwest Routes 


Hearing concluded Feb. 2 before 
CAA Examiner Francis W. Brown on 
applications of Mid-Continent Airlines, 
Braniff, Continental and Kansas City 
Southern Transport for various routes 
in the midwest. Eastern Air Lines was 
present as intervener. 

Routes sought by the applicants are: 
Braniff—Wichita-New Orleans via Bar- 
tlesville, Tulsa, Shreveport and Baton 
Rouge; KCS—Kansas City-New Or- 
leans via Joplin, Tulsa, Muskogee, Ft. 
Smith, Texarkana, Shreveport, Alexan- 
dria and Baton Rouge; Mid-Contin- 
ent—Kansas City-New Orleans via Jop- 


lin, Bartlesville, Tulsa, Muskogee, Ft. 
Smith, Texarkana, Shreveport, Alex- 
andria and Baton Rouge; Continent- 


al—Wichita-Tulsa via Bartlesville, as 
an extension of AM43, Pueblo-Wichita. 

Last witness presented by Braniff (see 
AMERICAN AVIATION, Feb. 1) was 
Robert J. Smith, vice president-opera- 
tions, who introduced exhibits and 
testified briefly, stating that the com- 
pany plans to operate DC-2’s over the 
route during the first year. 

Witnesses presented by KCS, a sub- 
sidiary of the Kansas City Southern 
Railway, included Harvey Couch, chair- 
man of the railway’s board of directors; 
Ernest D. Wilson, general development 
agent; S. W. Fordyce III, assistant to 
the executive vice president of the 
railway; W. L. Timbers, acting general 
sales manager; Stephen Cisler, assist- 
ant to the president of the railway; 
Clarence Belinn, vice president and 
general manager of the airline, and L. 
J. Hensley, secretary and comptroller 
of the railway. 

Couch explained that the application 
was part of the railroad’s program of 
internal development for the midwest 
region, and added that coordination of 
rail and air schedules will furnish rapid 
transportation. The railroad considers 
it a duty, both from business and sen- 
timental standpoints, to aid internal 
development of the region it has long 
served, he said. 

Wilson presented exhibits and testi- 
mony concerning natural resources, 
crops, etc., to show communities of 
interest and the need for the service. 
Fordyce told Examiner Brown that dis- 
cussions with business interests alo 
the proposed route have convinced K 
that the line would pay. 

The primary purpose of the airline 
is to extend to the cities on the rail- 
road’s system the benefits of air trans- 
portation, Timbers testified. The pro- 
posed operation will benefit existing 
carriers by feeding them more new 


Exhibitors 

















Detroit’s 
sored by the Detroit News was at- 
tended by over 45,000 persons and at- 


annual travel show spon- 


tracted 79 exhibitions. A feature of 
the show was the “Flagship Theater 
of the Air” where 4,568 persons, or, 
10% of the show’s attendance, viewed 
American Airlines’ movie, “Flagships 
of the Air.” 

Above, four members of American’s 
Detroit sales staff pose for a picture 
on the steps of the “Flagship Theater.” 
Left to right they are Frank M. Burg, 
district sales manager: Jack Tomp- 
kins, Dave Shaughnessy and Ken 
\innee. 


traffic than it will take away from 
them, he said. KCS expects a rela- 
tively high load factor at start of opera- 
tions because (1) it has a large sales 
organization, including that of the rail- 
road; (2) it will be serving a territory 
where it is known, and (3) solicitation 
already has started, Timbers said. 

Cisler, who was formerly general su- 
perintendent of the Post Office’s rail- 
way mail service and air mail division, 
stated: “Prior to leaving the air mail 
service in August, 1938, it was my 
opinion and would have been my re- 
commendation that the next new ser- 
vices which should be established were, 
first, from Pueblo to Wichita with an 
ultimate service to Tulsa, Muskogee, Ft. 
Smith, Little Rock to Memphis; second, 
a Kansas City-New Orleans service. 
Third, Cincinnati . . .to Charleston. 
Fourth, Twin Cities . to St. Louis 

It is my opinion that we must 
protect the railroad system of this 
country insofar as practicable. This 
country could not exist without the 
railroads, but the railroads must de- 
velop transportation services to hold 
their traffic and meet the needs of the 
public. Here is a definite chance for 
a railroad line to protect and hold 
present traffic that moves within the 
section now served . . .” When ques- 
tioned by T. C. Drinkwater, Conti- 
nental attorney, Cisler stated that he 
favored service between Wichita and 
Tulsa, the extension sought by CAL. 

Belinn testified that KCS has an 
option to purchase Lockheed model 18 
Lodestar equipment and feels that 
three planes will be sufficient for the 
operation. Shreveport will be the 
operations base because of favorable 
climate, lower rentals, etc., he said. 
The airline will use certain non-operat- 
ing personnel of the railroad and will 
utilize the railroad’s communications 
system, he added. Belinn also intro- 
duced KCS's proposed operations 
manual. 

Mid-Continent Airlines does not now 
have sufficient mileage to allow maxi- 
mum operating economies, according to 
testimony given by John Collin’s MCA'’s 
secretary-treasurer. During the first 
five years, Collins said, MCA expects 
the following results on the _ route: 
first we. 211 ll loss; 2nd year, 
$7,117.30 loss; 3rd y . $19,889.38 profit: 
4th year, $42,558. 30. pro rofit, and 5th year, 
$65,227.66 profit. timates are based 
on 36c per mile mail pay, 92.8% operat- 
ing efficiency and use of Lockheed 
Electra equipment. Capital expendi- 
tures necessary for the new route total 
$33,777.20, he said. 

Testimony in favor of granting the 
route to MCA also was given by 
Thomas Fortune Ryan III, president of 
the company. Ryan also said MCA is 
willing to share a joint traffic office 
with Continental in Tulsa if the latter 
is successful in securing a Wichita- 
Tulsa route. Such a route is needed, 
Ryan said 

Vernon Dorrell, MCA's vice-president- 
operations, told Examiner Brown that, 
in his opinion, a Kansas City-New 
Orleans route should be operated as an 
extension of an existing carrier’s sys- 
tem, but would not support a new air- 
line. A minimum of three planes would 
be needed by a new carrier, but MCA 
will need only two because of the ro- 
tation of aircraft possible over its pres- 
ent route, he said. Dorrell also discussed 
survey flights which he has made over 
the proposed route. 

Robert Herrnstein, Continental’s gen- 
eral traffic manager, stated that a study 
of travel, phone calls and first class 
mail show a closer relationship between 
Tulsa, Wichita and Denver than be- 
tween Tulsa, Wichita and New Orleans. 
By increasing AM43 mileage 3.5% 
through the Tulsa extension, CAL will 
increase population served by 93.2%, he 
said. Herrnstein added that he has had 
numerous requests for service to Tulsa. 

Robert Purcell, CAL vice-president- 
treasurer, introduced an exhibit show- 
ing that capital expenditure of $7,- 
718.01 will be necessary to operate the 
extension. For one month, CAL ex- 
pects profit from operations of $131.46 
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Authority Takes Over Two 
United Intermediary Fields 


The CAA has taken over the opera- 
tion of intermediary fields at Akron, 

lo. and Hays Center, Kan., on 
United Air Lines’ +d cocoon North 
Platte, Neb., and Denver. 

These fields, includin, ng “the radio range 
stations, — install a A United at a 


cost of approximately 80,000 three 
years ono en United established an 
alternate ios at its transcontinental 


route to include service to Denver. The 
line operated the fields and the radios 
until the CAA reached its decision to 
include the route in the federally oper- 
ated system. 





(yovenme of $3,686.26 against expenses 
of $3,554.80), the exhibit showed. Ex- 
plaining an item of $22,556.10 on the 
asset side of CAL’s latest balance sheet 
for “acquisition of AM43,” Purcell 
stated that the sum covered out-of- 
pocket cash expenseg, including cost of 
hearing. 

Robert Six, CAL president, testified 
that operation of the extension by his 
company will aid rather than injure 
other carriers, particularly Braniff and 
TWA. He stated that CAL can operate 
the extension cheaper and just as effi- 
ciently as any other airline. Six also 
introduced an exhibit dealing with 
operating, maintenance and survey 
flight data. 


Only witness presented by Eastern 
Air Lines, intervener, was Paul Brat- 
tain, vice-president, who introduced 
exhibits showing that EAL has not been 
able to compete to any substantial de- 
gree with automobile travel on short 
hauls. Establishment of a Kansas City- 
New Orleans route will expose a por- 
tion of EAL’s traffic to diversion, he 
said. 

EAL has claimed that a Kansas City- 


Memphis-New Orleans route, which 
would be afforded if EAL’s Kansas 
City-Memphis application is granted, 


is more in the public interest than any 
route to New Orleans »roposed in the 
present proceeding. 
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AIRPORTS INCREASE 


Total 2,451 on Jan. 1; Up 77 During 
193 

U. S. airports, landing fields and 
seaplane bases as of Jan. 1 totaled 
2,451, an increase of 77 during the 
year 1939, according to the CAA. 

The total includes 643 municipal 
and 456 commercial airports, 266 CAA 
intermediate fields, 665 auxiliary fields, 
21 naval air stations, 59 Army fields 
and 170 miscellaneous government, 
private and state fields. Of these, 
735 were either fully or partially 
lighted for night operations. There 
were 171 seaplane bases and anchor- 
ages available for use in 19 states, 
the majority along the Atlantic sea- 
board. 

Following are states and territories 
having more than 100 fields: Cali- 


fornia, 168; Texas, 141; Pennsylvania, 
101; Florida, 120; Michigan, 120; 
Ohio, 106, and Alaska, 126, 


Pittsburgh's °39 po 
Figures Show Growth 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Official 1939 figures 
for Allegheny County Municipal Air- 
port have been released as follows: 
airline landings, 14,184, compared 
with 10,624 in 1938. Airline passenger 
arrivals in "39, 58,837; in "38, 42,242. 


Airline passenger departures, ‘39, 
56,786; °38, 40,111. Incoming mail 
poundage, "39, 531,177; °38, 433,221. 


Outgoing mail poundage, '39, 548,529; 
‘38, 423,643. 


Incoming express poundage, °39, 
183,417; '38, 130,737. Outgoing ex- 
press poundage, ‘39, 178,228; ‘38, 
95,822. Transient arrivals & depar- 
tures, ‘39, 1,699; '38, 2,359. Planes 
stored, "39, 5,280; '38, 3,928. Military 
arrivals & departures, '39, 1,429; °38, 
1,139. 











NIGHT FLIGHT 


Nearly 20 years ago Post Office Department pilots 


flew a continuous day-and-night schedule from San 


Francisco to New York to demonstrate the feasibility 


of night operation. The portion of the flight between 


North Platte and Chicago made during darkness was 


the nation’s first scheduled airline night flight. 


Only 


such makeshift aids as gasoline flares, railroad fuses, 


and old fashioned bonfires helped pilot Knight navi- 


gate his D H across the airway. 


Two days after this pioneering flight a no longer 


doubtful Congress approved an increased airmail ap- 
propriation, and by 1924 this New York-Chicago- 


California airway 


service. 


Tonight six United Main- 
liner Sleepers will cross the 
continent soaring swiftly 
over the same route .. . 
the Main Line Airway. 


was lighted for regular night 


UNITED 
Air Lines 
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Spinners Improved 


Improvements in design, construc 
tion and capacity of the Siebenthaler 
de-icer spinners, making them avail- 
able for use on both Curtiss Electric 
and Hamilton Standard propellers of 
the two- and three-blade type, have 
been announced by R. S. Van Cleve, 
general manager of Siebenthaler 
Manufacturing Co. Kansas_ City. 
Diversification of the line will make 
spinners available in capacities rang- 
ing from 20- to 50-inch diameters, it 
was said. 

Photo at top shows the Sieben- 
thaler de-icer mounted and ready 
for service. TWA is installing these 
spinners for the third consecutive 
year and reports 2,400 service hours 
with no indication that service life is 
complete. 

Center is a view of the mount- 
ing hub, showing shock mounts on 
each side of blades, using rubber in 
shear. Also visible are the slinger 
rings cast into the housing. 

Bottom view shows the three-blade 
type de-icer spinner. This basic de- 
sign is being adopted for use on 
Hamilton Standard and Curtiss Elec- 
tric two- and three-blade types. 


TWA Excursion Rate 
Effective Feb. 13, TWA inaugurated 
a Kansas City-Chicago 15-day round 
trip excursion rate of $28.60. Regular 
rate is $38.70. Special fare will re- 

main in effect until Apr. 30. 
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Denial of Tri-State ‘Grandfather’ 
Certificate Asked by Examiner 


Recommendation that the “grand- 
father” application of Tri-State Avia- 
tion Corp. be denied on the grounds 
that service was inadequate and ineffi- 
cient was contained in a proposed re- 
port released Jan. 31 by CAA Examiner 
Robert J. Bartoo. 


Tri-State, operated by Dr. L. S. 
Adams, inventor of the pick-up and 
dclivery system, sought a certificate to 
transport property between (1) Pitts- 
burgh, Morgantown, Wheeling, Park- 
ersburg, Beckley, and Princeton, W. 
Va.; (2) Morgantown, Clarksburg, 
Elkins and Charleston, W. Va., and 
(3) Morgantown, Cumberland, Mar- 
tinsburg and Baltimore. 


“When the nature of applicant's 
business is considered, it is apparent 
that the service rendered was inade- 
quate and inefficient,” Bartoo said. 
“The bulk of applicant's traffic orig- 
inated at Baltimore and Pittsburgh. 
Packages received at these points were 


taken to Morgantown, sorted, and then 
forwarded to destination. 

“During the ‘grandfather’ period ap- 
proximately one-half of the scheduled 
flights between Morgantown and Balti- 
more were not operated into Baltimore. 
Twenty per cent were operated between 
Morgantown and Martinsburg and the 
others were apparently canceled. Only 
35% of the scheduled air service be- 
tween Pittsburgh and Morgantown was 
performed during this period. The 
record shows that continuity of service, 
one of the essential elements of ade- 
quacy and efficiency, was too frequently 
broken, without sufficient explanation, 
to warrant a conclusion that the service 
rendered by this applicant was not in- 
adequate and inefficient. 

“It is recommended that the Author- 
ity find that the service rendered by ap- 
plicant from May 14 to Aug. 22, 1938, 
was inadequate and inefficient. It is 
further recommended that the applica- 
tion be denied.” 





Aircraft Hose Approved 

Resistoflex PVA hose, types SNA and 
DNA, in both one- and two-braid con- 
structions, has been approved by the 
CAA, according to the manufacturers, 
Resistoflex Corp., Belleville, N. J. 
Approval covers installation of the hose 
on any model of certified aircraft, and 
eligibility for use in fuel, oil, vacuum 
and instrument lines in short and long 
lengths with solid hose clamps and 
beaded tubes or with factory-fixed end 
fittings. 


United to Expand Office 


Plans to expand its general office 
building at Chicago Municipal Airport 
was revealed by United Air Lines on 
Jan. 30 following a meeting of direc- 
tors at Chicago on that day. The addi- 
tion will cost about $100,000, according 
to W. A. Patterson, president, and com- 
pletion is expected by the end of the 
year. About 50 employes will be added 
to United’s present Chicago staff of 
more than 600, it was said. 





Sig Janas Explains Participation 
In Purchase of Marquette by TWA 


In testimony given Jan. 23 in Wash- 
ington before CAA Examiner Frank Law 
on investigation of contracts between 
Marquette Airlines and American Air- 
lines, Sigmund Janas, president of 
Canadian Colonial Airways, explained 
his participation in the proposed pur- 
chase of Marquette by TWA. 

“In view of the great deal of discus- 
sion that was going on about Mar- 
quette, the fact that a lot of people 
were talking about it and the Authority 
were going into contracts between them 
and American, and a lot of other 
things, I felt that it was a situation 
that was not healthy from the stand- 
point of the peace of the industry it- 
self, and while I knew nothing at all 
in it that was disturbing except that 
any time you cause a lot of comment 
that anyone knows anything about, it 
is undesirable,” Janas said. 

“Going up on the train to New York 
with Mr. Thach (Robert Thach, avia- 
tion attorney), I asked him what the 
status was of the sale of Marquette, 
and he said he understood everything 
was off We were discussing the 
fighting that was going on among the 
lines and our feeling that the thing 
should be stopped as much as possible. 
I said, ‘I wonder where Annan is.’ 
(Green Annan, a partner in various 
enterprises with John McKelvy, Pitte- 
burgh financier and backer of Mar- 
quette). 

“He said, ‘I do not know but he may 
be in New York.” When we got to 
New York he telephoned me from the 
Park Lane Hotel where Green Annan 
was registered. Annan and I had never 
had a great deal of business dealings, 
but I asked him if he would talk to 
me, and he wanted to know about 
what, and I said Marquette. He told 
me to come on over, and I went over 
and asked him if he wanted to eell it. 
He said he did not care whether he 
sold it or not, but after some discus- 
sion he decided to sell it because he 
was in the brick business and he could 
not run an airline very well in addi- 
tion to the brick yard. 

“IT said, ‘I will see if I cannot find 
a buyer.’ He said, ‘Who have you got 


in mind?’ I said ‘It seems to me TWA 
would be the logical buyer.’ He said 
he could not make a deal with TWA 
and that nobody else could . . . I tried 
to get hold of Mr. Frye, president of 
TWA, at Kansas City, and was told he 
was in Washington on a hearing. I 
called here and was told he would be 
in New York, 

“I met him in New York and ap- 
proached him in the same manner, 
that is on the buy side as I had ap- 
proached Marquette, and after a series 
of separate conferences with each of 
the gentlemen, I finally brought them 
together, and during a rather hectic 
period it was finally arranged that TWA 
would buy, subject to the approval of 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority, the 
Marquette line.” 

When the proposed contract between 
TWA and Marquette was filed with the 
CAA a few months ago it revealed that 
Janas was to receive $35,000 for his 
participation in the negotiations. Dur- 
ing his testimony before Examiner 
Law, Janas explained as follows: 

“T was representing myself in arrang- 
ing the sale. I was doing it for several 
reasons: one, that I felt it was bene- 
ficial to TWA; I also felt it was a 
good thing for the entire industry to 
remove a bone of gossip and conten- 
tion as to where it was going to be and 
who was going to buy it and who put 
up this and who did that. It was a 
source of gossip. As to the money that 
might come out of the situation, I had 
no discussion before trying to arrange 
this sale with either of the two parties. 
As a matter of fact I went into it with- 
out any discussion on that point at all. 

“The contract states the full arrange- 
ments that had been made and so 
stated because I requested it be written 
into the contract in order that no mis- 
representation could be made concern- 
ing that. The line was bought for a 
price that in my opinion—and I have 
bought a few airlines—was far below 
the value that I would have paid for 
it myself or would have sold it for, 
so I did not feel badly when compensa- 
tion was arranged to pay me.” 





New Hearings Set 

The CAA on Feb. 6 set dates for 
19 hearings, including an investiga- 
tion of the air travel card plan. 
This is the largest number of hear- 
ings ever set at one time by the 
CAA. Details in Air Carrier Record 
on page 18. 


Urqu hart and Dever 
Upped by Penn-Central 
As Assistants to VP’s 


J. O. Urquhart, district traffic man- 
ager at Pittsburgh for Pennsylvania- 
Central Airlines, and Hayes Dever, 
PCA’s assistant district trafic manager 
in the same city, have been appointed 
as assistants to PCA vice presidents, 
it was announced on Feb. 1. 

Urquhart has been named assistant 
to J. J. O'Donovan, vice president in 
charge of traffic, and Dever is as- 














Urquhart Dever 
sistant to Executive Vice President 
Frederick R. Crawford who is also 
secretary of the line. Both men will 
make their headquarters at the com- 
pany’s general offices at Allegheny 
County Airport, Pittsburgh. 

Urquhart joined PCA in 1935 as 
passenger agent at the Washington 
station. He became assistant station 
manager in Washington before be- 
ing assigned to the traffic department 


in 1937. He was assistant d.t.m. in 
Washington and Pittsburgh before 
becoming d.t.m. in Pittsburgh last 
year. 


Dever joined PCA in 1934 and was 
placed in charge of reservations at 
the Pittsburgh terminal until 1937 
when he became assistant d.t.m. 

Morris Knowles Jr., d.t.m. at Buf- 
falo, has been transferred to Pitts- 
burgh in the same capacity, succeed- 
ing Urquhart. His place in Buffalo 
has been taken by W. I. Gates. 

William McGarry, assistant d.t.m. 
at Detroit, has been transferred to 
Pittsburgh in the same capacity, re- 
placing Dever. Robert Lamasure, sta- 
tion agent at Akron, O., has been 
transferred to Detroit, taking Mc- 
Garry’s former position. 


Comdr. Kenworthy Leaves 
Air Station for Sea Duty 

Comdr. J. L. Kenworthy Jr., USN, 
was detached from command of the 
Naval Air Station, Lakehurst, N. J., re- 
cently, being detailed to sea duty as 
executive officer of the U.S.S. Okla- 
homa. 

A native of Coatesville, Pa., Comdr. 
Kenworthy was graduated from the 
Naval Academy in 1916 and joined the 
lighter-than-air aviation branch in 1931 
wher he became a student naval aviator 
at Lakehurst. 

From April, 1933, to June, 1934, he 
commanded the Lakehurst air station 
and was then assigned to the airship 
U.S.S. Macon. He was executive officer 
of that airship at the time of its loss 
in 1935. After serving in the Bureau 
of Aeronautics, Comdr. Kenworthy 
again became commanding officer at 
Lakehurst in Aug. 1938. 

He is succeeded by Comdr. G. H. 
Mills. 
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Stewart Replaces 
Cussen, Resigned, 
as TWA Manager 


Appointment of Arthur Lindsay 
Stewart, former national agency man- 
ager for TWA, as the line’s western 
manager of traffic and sales, succeeding 
George T. Cus- , 
sen, resigned, 
has been  an- 
nounced by V. 
P. Conroy, vice- 
president - traffic 
and sales. 

Cussen had 
been manager of 
the western area 
since 1936, in 
charge of Los 
Angeles and San 
Francisco _ traffic 
offices. He resigned to enter a private 
business. 

Stewart, since mid-1939, had been 
with TWA's agency department. Prior 
to that time he had been associated for 
30 years with nearly every form of 
transportation on the Pacific coast, in- 
cluding railroads, bus lines and steam- 
ship companies. 

Cussen joined the old Transconti- 
nental Air Transport Co. in 1929 and 
later was vice-president of Western 
Air Express in charge of traffic. In 
1934 he joined TWA, first in New 
York, later as western region traffic 
manager with headquarters in Los 
Angeles. 


Stewart 





Along the Line 











BRANIFF AIRWAYS—Number . of 
revenue passengers in Dec. 1939 were 
6,234, comparing with 3,974 in Dec. 
1938, an increase of 56.9%. Revenue 
passenger miles gained from_ 1,355,679 
in Dec. 1938 to 2,001,437 in Dec. 1939, 
gain of 47.6%. Gross passenger revenue 
went from $68,295 in Dec. 1938 to $99,- 
573 in Dec. 1939, gain 45.8%. 

Number of revenue passengers for 
the year 1939 was 62,247, a 59.5% gain 
over the 39,023 carried in 1938. Revenue 
passenger miles climbed from 13,503,- 
727 in °38 to 19,813,603 in ‘39, a gain 
of 46.7%. Gross passenger revenue went 
from $664,951 in '38 to $924,230 in '39, 
an increase of 41.7%. 

NORTHWEST AIRLINES— Company 
showed an increase of 86.5% in pas- 
sengers carried during December as 
compared with the same period in 1938. 
Passenger revenues showed an increase 
of 83% over Dec. 1938, an increase of 
9% over Nov. 1939. 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES—Twenty 
minutes have been clipped from TCA 
schedules in the tri-city and trans- 
continental service between Toronto, 
Ottawa and Montreal with the opening 
of a new radio range at Stirling, Ont., 
which has allowed for straightening 
the route and reducing mileage on the 
Toronto-Ottawa-Montreal route. 

TRANSCONTINENTAL & WESTERN 
AIR—An all-time record in winter fly- 
ing was established in December by 
TWA with a performance ratio of 
97.8% of scheduled miles flown during 
the month. Report showed that the line 
flew 1,138,216 miles, excluding charters, 
out of 1,165,276 miles scheduled during 
the month, representing a cancellation 
of 27; miles, or 2.2%. 

Jack Frye, TWA president, said the 
weather over the line’s routes was good 
during December but the addition of 
alternate routes served to increase re- 
liability of schedules, particularly in 
the East. 


December traffic report follows: Miles 
flown (excluding charters), Dec. 1939— 
1,138,216; Nov. 1939—1,106,148; increase 
—2.9%; Dec. 1938—787,305; increase— 
44.5%. Revenue passenger miles, Dec. 
1939—9,448,426; Nov. 1939—9,011,049; in- 
crease--4.8%; Dec. 1938—5,014,108; in- 
crease—88.4%. Air mail wey Dec. 
1939—286,925; Nov. 1939—250,692; in- 
crease—14.4%; Dec. 1938—255,854; in- 
crease—12.1%. Air express poundage, 
Dec. 1939—101,226; Nov. 1939—80,983;in- 
crease—25%; Dec. 1938—62,208; increase 
—62.7%. 

Traffic report for 1939: Miles flown 
(excluding charters), 1939—12,038,139; 
1938—9,810,200; increase—22.7%. Revenue 
Passenger miles, 1939—99,620,652; 1938— 
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Airline Personnel 








Carol C. Beamer, former meteorologist 
for United at Portland, recently ac- 
cepted a position as meteorologist with 
Pan Am at the Treasure Island base, 
San Francisco. John Day, graduate of 
Boeing School of Aeronautics and 
former Pan Am meteorologist at Treas- 
ure Island, is now stationed at Hono- 
lulu with PAA. 

Joseph Terry of Seattle, Scott Held 
of San Jose, William Horsch of Birming- 
ham, Ala., and George Colbin of Seattle 
are new United passenger agents in San 
Francisco. New United passenger agents 
at Oakland are Bob Gardner of Ala- 
meda, Cal., Woodrow Swaggart of Den- 
ver and John E. Keyes of Bend, Ore. 

Chief mechanic at Canton in PAA's 
Pacific division, M Thompson re- 
cently was assigned to duty as chief 
mechanic at Auckland, N. Z. 

Ww A. Wichers has been ap- 
pointed to the Pittsburgh station of 
Penn-Central as a meteorologist, ac- 
cording to Daniel M. O’Keefe, chief 
meteorologist. Wichers, a graduate of 
Boeing School of Aeronautics, was as- 
sociated with Eastern as a meteorologist 
a. eee and Newark prior to joining 


P. C. Sandretto, superintendent of 
United's communications laboratory in 
Chicago, has become president of the 
Radio Engineers Club of Chicago. 

New additions to Pan Am’s New York 
district sales office are George O’Rourke, 
Hartwell MacCarteney, George Mason 
and I. M. Casey. 

Dale Peak, chief passenger agent for 
United at Oakland, has been made as- 
sistant to Pat Barnes, supt. of pas- 
senger service for UAL’'s western divi- 
sion. Frank Musgrave, chief passenger 
agent at Reno, has taken Peak’s former 
position in Oakland, and Ernie Willis- 
ton, Oakland passenger agent, has suc- 
ceeded Musgrave in Reno. 

E. S. Walden, formerly with American 
at Boston, recently was transferred to 
AA's headquarters at Municipal Airport, 
Memphis. 

Now shop supt. of Pacific division 
headquarters of Pan Am on Treasure 
Island, San Francisco, is John Boyle, 
Boeing School of Aeronautics graduate. 

After nearly seven years of flying, 
Marie Hess, senior chief stewardess for 
United in Chicago, on Feb. 3 was mar- 
ried to Dr. Martin E. Conway, staff sur- 
geon at Edward Hines Jr. Hospital in 
Chicago. 

Robert Noceti, for three years pub- 
licity representative in Buenos Aires 
for Compania de Aviacion Pan Ameri- 
can Argentina, has been transferred to 
Lima to handle Panagra advertising. 
His successor at BA is Hubert Pryor, 
formerly of the United Press there. 

In addition to her duties as chief air 
hostess for PCA, Adele Jenkins has 
been appointed acting manager of the 
line’s new passenger service department. 
Local stockrooms and commissaries are 
being established by PCA in Washing- 
ton and Detroit. 

Edward J. Byrne, junior passenger 
agent for United in New York, has 
been transferred to the counter depart- 
ment of the NY traffic office. James 
Barksdale, courier, has been appointed 
junior passenger agent. 

W. D. Brady, Boeing School of Aero- 
nautics graduate, has been promoted 
from co-pilot to captain for Trans- 
Canada. 

Transferred to Baltimore from Pan 
Am’'s Dinner Key base were E. J. Mayes, 
O. H. Clayton, A. H. Wunder and LeRoy 


ing an assignment in PAA’s foreign 
tion department at Dinner Key follow- 
service in Rio de Janeiro, 

New employes in Pan Am’s mainte- 
mance dept. at International Al rt, 
Miami, include R. E. H ton, T. E. 
Lockhart, Lynn Howell, R. G. Hutchin- 
son and F. E. Woodcock. 

Kenneth Gallagher of Spokane has 
become reservations clerk for United 
in San Francisco. 

New PAA employes at Brownsville are 
R. P. Eckert, draftsman; J. Wortman 
and Robert L. Jones, accounting; J. 
Richardson, purchasing; ond Dal- 
ton, transferred from Glendale, J. A. 
Burns, C, R. Kibler, J. T. Corpstein, B. 
V. Nabors, D. A. Beckwith, L. P. Wheate 
and A. Alvarez, maintenance. New co- 
pilots in Brownsville are G. L. Ely, G. 
D. Rohrbaugh, T. N. White, R. R. 
Delareuelle and J. S. Martinek. 

J. D. McCoy has been appointed head 
of United’s foreign travel dept. in San 
Francisco, succeeding Edward H. Forrest 
who heads UAL’s new branch office in 
Sydney, Australia. McCoy, formerly 
with Pacific Coast steamship lines, has 
been with United for five years. R. G. 
“Dick” McGinnis succeeds McCoy as 
number one inside man in the ‘Frisco 
office. 

Airport Manager Al Lewis of PAA's 
Pacific division recently was ordered 
from Canton to Auckland to relieve 
Don Walker, who in turn, is now sta- 
tioned at Honolulu, relieving W. J. 
Mullahey who takes Lewis’ place at 
Canton. 

H. W. Hedden, a graduate of Boeing 
School of Aeronautics, now is flying 
for United. 

W. R. Divine recently joined Pan 
Am’s Pacific division as an assistant 
meteorologist at Treasure Island, 
Prisco. L. Hallanger, also of 
meteorology, recently was transferred 
from Treasure Island to Honolulu. 

Recently added to the personnel of 
United's maintenance dept. in Chicago 
were R. R. Nichols, transferred from 
Seattle, and Ray Matucha, from Chi- 
cago stores. 

New men in United’s hangar staff at 
New York are Ed Leach, John Cucker, 
Del Groenwold, Charlie Muckelmann, 
Vincent Andrunas, Larry Baker, Charles 
Koltak, Andy Caires, Walker, John 
McGuiness, Joe Stanek, Joe O’Connor, 
Dick Wheldon, Pete Chernack, Vic 
Grancey, Charles Fredericks, C. F. Sim- 
mons and Bus Bentson and Joe De- 
Marco, latter two transferred from 
Cheyenne. 

An addition to Pan Am’s engineer- 
ing staff in the Atlantic division is 
D. O. Q. Lampland, apprentice engineer. 

Recent PAA transfers include that of 
L. F. Janes, chief mechanic at Foynes, 
to Lisbon, where he is assisting Chief 
Mechanic B. H. Wilson. Also to Lisbon 
to assist Wilson went J. B. Massey. 
Southampton’s former chief mechanic, 
Cc. W. Chapman, has taken over as 
foreman of the plane service crew at 
Baltimore. A, J. Monette, former chief 
mechanic at Marseille, also returned to 
Baltimore recently. Bill Raven, who 
was loaned to Pan Am’s Atlantic divi- 
sion airport office by the western divi- 
sion for several months, has returned 
to Brownsville, his permanent station. 

Two new members of United's com- 
missarv staffs are Easton Falkenstein 
a ae and Eugene Martes at Port- 
and. 

Larry Avilla recently was appointed 
at Oakland as the first air express rep- 
resentative of United. 





Walker. L. R. Sayre joined the inspec- 
71,774,600; increase—38.8%. Air mail 
poundage, 1939—2,887,781; 1938—2,469,- 


383; increase—16.9%. Air express pound- 
age, 1939—808,778; 1938—558,241; increase 
—44.8%. 

UNITED AIR LINES—Line flew an 
estimated 12,100,000 revenue passenger 
miles in December for a gain of 76% 
over the total of 6,882,080 in Dec. 19338. 
A further reflection of the establish- 
ment of air travel on a year ‘round 
basis is that for the first time in the 
company’s history December passenger 
traffic equalled November traffic, Harold 
Crary, vice president-traffic, said. In 
November, United flew 11,981,658 reve- 
nue passenger miles. 

December record carried the total for 
the year to an estimated total of 149,- 
000,000 revenue passenger miles, a gain 
of approximately 37% over the 108,873,- 
302 flown in 1938. 

WESTERN AIR EXPRESS—During 
December revenue passenger miles 
showed a 64.73% increase over the same 
month in 1938, and a 7.82% increase 
over Nov. 1939. 

Revenue passengers for the year in- 
creased 20.01%, from 25,004 in ‘38 to 
30,007 in ’39. Express poundage climbed 
15.63%, up from 312,209 to 361,018 in 
"39. Mail poundage showed an increase 
from 893,920 to 957,957. Revenue pas- 


senger miles flown were 2,155,088 and 
revenue seat miles totaled 10,496,038, a 
gain of 24.52%. 


PCA Opens New Detroit Office 

A new downtown traffic office in 
Detroit has been established by Penn- 
sylvania-Central Airlines in the Wash- 
ington Boulevard Bldg. Frederick C. 
Klein is district traffic manager, and he 
is now assisted by Robert Lamasure, 
who has been transferred to the traffic 
department from his station post at 
Akron. 


New $50,000 Miami Hangar 

New $50,000 steel hangar under 
construction at Miami's Municipal 
Airport will be completed this 
month, according to Fred Williamson, 
city engineering inspector. The mod- 
ern plane house, replacing the struc- 
ture burned down several years ago, 
will be 112 by 125 ft., with a sliding 
entrance of 120 ft. and a 28 ft. 
clearance. 
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ASME Report Covers 
Prop Cuffs, Powerful 
Engines, NACA Wing 


The subjects of streamlined cuffs 
on shanks of propeller blades, a new 
42-cylinder liquid-cooled engine under 
development and the new 500-mph. 
wing developed by the NACA were 
discussed in a report compiled under 
the direction of Prof. Alexander 
Klemin, retiring chairman of the aero- 
nautic division of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, and 
presented at the 60th annual meeting 
of the society in Philadelphia. 

The report, taking up the subject of 
the cuffs on round propeller shanks, 
explained that the purpose of the 
cuffs is to increase dynamic pressure 
near the center of the propeller disc, 
thereby improving the cooling of en- 
gines when the airplane is climbing 
in the air or idling on the ground. 

“Another method of accomplishing 
the same result is to lengthen the 
nose of the engine and its shaft so 
that the propeller is carried at a con- 
siderable distance in front of the 
engine.” 

Although no details were available, 
the report mentioned a new “high- 
powered, liquid-cooled engine with 
42 cylinders now under development 
by one of the major engine manu- 
facturers.”” 

Also noted were the 1,600 and 
2,000-hp. aircooled radial engines now 
being produced in the U. S. 

Report went on to say that in the 
aviation Diesel engine field, “there 
have been no major developments. 
However, the reduction in the fuel 
consumption of gasoline engines of 
large size has reached a point where 
the advantage of the Diesel engine in 
this particular respect has virtually 
disappeared.” 

In regard to the new 500-mph. wing 
developed by the NACA, the report 
stated this was made possible by 
“the discovery that the inherent tur- 
bulence in most wind tunnels had 
prevented aeronautical engineers in 
observing laminar flow on an airfoil. 
Now, with the new wind tunnel at 
Langley Field investigation of the 
effect of surface texture on commonly 
used airfoils has shown that irregu- 
larities of any type are very important 
on the forward 30% of a _ wing, 
which is the portion that may have 
laminar flow. On the after portion 
of the wing, rivet heads and surface 
roughness may have a small effect, 
but slight waviness fails to produce 
any change in drag.” 


5 Neb. Ports Established 


Lincoln, Neb.—Airports were estab- 
lished at Fairbury, Chadron, Fremont, 
Overton and Tecumseh, and 50 towns 
and 16 counties were completely air- 
marked in Nebraska in 1939, according 
to L. E. Tyson, state airport engineer. 
Negotiations are under way for estab- 
lishment of airports at Holdrege, Mc- 
Cook, Broken Bow, Valentine, Tek- 
amah, Hartington, Chambers, Atkinson, 
Wood Lake and Falls City, he said. 


Club’s Trustees Named 


The Aero Club of Washington, which 
on Jan. 26 marked its 3lst anniversary, 
has named the following as trustees: 
George W. Lewis, Herbert H. Gooklas, 
John F. Victory and Wayne W. Parrish. 


Harmon-Roll 

Miss Barbara Ruth Harmon, daughter 
of Maj. and Mrs. E. N. Harmon of Ft. 
Knox, Ky., and Sylvester J. Roll, gen- 
eral manager of the Argentina company 
of Pan American Airways, were married 
on Jan, 20 in New York. Maj. Harmon 
is an Officer in the U. S. Army. 
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Reading Breakfast 





Ham 
the real Berks 
to ——— (Pa.) we Ai 
six airpo in the Philadel 


cilman Charles A. Hofses, head 
city’s aeronautical bureau 


The pictures show: (1) Ten of the en- 
s enjoying some of the Dutch 


thusias 


South Africa, to study aviation in Phila- 
delphia and fiew her instructor, Dick 


Bircher of Boulevard Airport, Philadelp 
to Reading. (3) Counci 


and eggs, hot cakes and sausage— 
County Dutch breakfast— 
attracted 24 pilots, their wives and friends 
t from 
region. 
On hand to greet the visiting 100-odd 
aviation enthusiasts were Melvin H. Nuss, 
the airport’s general manager, and =; 

e 





n Charles A. Hofses (center) and Richard C. Estler, 


d repair concessionaire and field director of the Reading port, greeting 


hangar an 
Alfred L. Wolf, Philadelp 
clation and chairman of 
Association. 


president of the Airc 
he aviation committee of the Pennsylvania Bar 


raft Owners and Pilots Asso- 


(4) Clifton O. Hadley, an Early Bird, under the mistletoe with Mrs. Alfred L. 
Wolf of Philadelphia. (5) Councilman Hofses caught frying some eggs, sunny- 


side up, while Mildred Black and H 


Schaettle, of Somerton Airport | 


Philadelphia, look on. (6) Doris Stansbury, Harriet Delwig and Mrs. Richar 
Slocum enjoying some of Councilman Hofses’ cooking. 





Col. Smith Wins W ADA 
Trophy for Airport Work 

Washington Air Derby Association on 
Feb. 5 announced the award of the 
WADA Trophy for 1939 to Lt. Col. 
Sumpter Smith for his work on the 
development of Washington National 
Airport at Gravelly Point, Va. Col. 
Smith is chairman of the interdepart- 
mental committee on design and con- 
struction of the new airport. The 
trophy is awarded annually for out- 
standing aviation achievement in and 
about the District of Columbia, and its 
held by the recipient for a period of 
one year. 

WADA will honor Col. Smith at a 
dinner in Washington on Feb. 20. 
Trophy will be presented to him by 
Speaker William B. Bankhead of the 
House at an earlier ceremony. 


SPA Rendezvous Changed 

Point of rendezvous for the eastern 
wing of the Sportsman Pilots Asso- 
ciation’s Winter cruise has _ been 
changed from Birmingham, Ala., to 
Montgomery, Ala., Municipal Airport. 
The eastern wing will arrive at Mont- 
gomery on Mar. 15 and will head- 
quarter at the Jefferson Davis Hotel. 
On Mar. 15 it will converge with the 
western wing, on New Orleans where 
the two groups will be entertained 
until Mar. 21. Western wing will 
rendezvous on Mar. 15 at Stinson 
Field, San Antonio, Tex. 


Air Youth on Permanent Basis 

Winthrop Rockefeller recently was 
elected chairman of Air Youth of 
America, placing on a permanent basis 
the organization of which he has been 
acting chairman since Sept. 1938. Air 
Youth’s council, meeting in New 
York, elected as officers with Rocke- 
feller: president, Thomas H. Beck; 
vice-presidents, Edward P. Warner, 
William R. Enyart and Jacqueline 
Cochran; secretary, Dr. Luther Gulick; 
treasurer, Col. Henry Breckenridge. 


Aeronautical Charts 


New editions of aeronautical charts 
are now available from the U. S. Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, Washington, D. 
C., and from recognized dealers at 
major airports. Pilots are cautioned 
not to use old charts when new edi- 
tions are available. 

Regional charts, a series of 17 scaled 
at 1:1,000,000, sell for 75¢; direction find- 
ing charts, a series of six scaled at 1:2,- 
000,000, sell for 75¢; and sectional 
charts, a series of 87 scaled at 1:500,- 
000, sell for 40¢ each. On orders gross- 
ing $10 or more, including assortments, 
there is a 33-1/3% discount. 

New Edition of Regional Aeronautical 
Chart 

14-M. Dec. 1939. Size, 26” 45”. Lo- 
cated in latitude 32°-38° north and 
longitude 75°-87° west, covering an area 
of about 295,000 sq. mi. Includes 
changes in air navigation facilities. 
New Editions of Direction Finding 

Aeronautical Charts 

21-DF. Dec. 1939. Size, 28” x 36”. 
Located in latitude 37°-49° north and 
longitude 102°-125° west, an area of 
about 987,000 sq. mi. Numerous changes 
in radio facilities. 

22-DF. Dec. 1939. Size 25” x 34”. 
Located in latitude 38°-49° north and 
longitude 85°-108° west, covering an 
area of some 225,000 sq. mi. Contains 
numerous changes in radio facilities. 

25-DF. Jan. . Size, 22” x 36”. 
Located in latitude 26°-40° north and 
longitude 88°-107° west, an area of some 
850,000 sq. mi. Shows a number of 
changes in radio facilities. 

New Editions of Sectional Aero- 

nautical Charts 

ALBANY. Jan. 1940. Size, 22” x 28”. 
Located in latitude 41°-44° north and 
longitude 69°-72° west, covering an area 
of about 20,000 sq. mi. Contains an 
accumulation of changes since the last 
editi 


on. 
HUNTINGTON. Jan, 1940. Size, 20” 
x 43”. Located in latitude 38°-40° north 
and longitude 78°-84° west, an area of 
some 52,000 sq. mi. Includes the addi- 
tion of four radio ranges, located at 
Huntington, Elkins, Front Royal and 
Patterson Field. 





Air Youth was set up to encourage 
youth to participate in the elementary 
forms of aviation, including the build- 
ing and flying of model planes. 





C. A. A. ACTIONS 


(Pilot Certificates, Letters of Authority, Publications, Miscellaneous. 
For Airline Regulation, See Air Carrier Record. Serial Numbers of 
Orders and Dates in Parentheses.) 











CAR Revisions 

The CAA has named May 1. 1940, as the effective date of parts 51 and 53, revi- 
sions of parts 20, 24 and 52 and section 60, 50, and deletion of parts 23 and 25 
of the Civil Air Regulations (see AMERICAN AVIATION, Jan. 1). No. 53 is the 
new part requiring licensing of all mechanics schools. 

Pilots 
Revocations 

Kirkland C, Krueger, Indianapolis, Ind., student pilot certificate 46734 revoked 
for piloting an aircraft acrobatically over an open-air assembly of persons at an 
altitude not sufficient to permit at all times an emergency landing outside of 
such area in event of complete power failure, and other violations of the CAR. 
(Jan. 30, 348). 

Walter Ireland Martin, Denison, Tex., student pilot certificate 27927 revoked for 
piloting an aircraft carrying for hire a person other than a certificated instruc- 
tor actually giving instruction. (Jan. 30, 349). 

Robert V. Merrell, Sharon Springs, Kan., solo pilot certificate 44635 revoked for 
piloting an aircraft carrying a person other than a certificated instructor actually 
giving instruction, and other violations of the CAR. (Jan. 30, 350). 

Cc. D. Newman, Lavelette, W. Va., student pilot certificate 64991 revoked for pilot- 
ing an aircraft over a congested area at an altitude insufficient to permit at all 
times an emergency landing outside of such area in the event of complete power 
failure, and other violations of the CAR. (Jan. 30, 351). 

Frank S. Bright, Highland Park, N. J., student pilot certificate 75240 revoked for 
piloting an aircraft on a civil airway with a passenger aboard. (Feb. 2, 358). 

Delmont B. Garrett, Swarthmore, Pa., private pilot certificate 58325 revoked for 
piloting an aircraft acrobatically on a civil airway at an altitude over a congested 
area insufficient to permit at all times an emergency landing outside of such 
area in the event of complete power failure. (Feb. 2, 359). 

Civil Penalties 

The CAA (Jan, 30, 354) accepted certain offers in compromise for violations of 
the Civil Aeronautics Act and the CAR as follows: Vincent W. Miller, Logansport, 
Ind., for piloting an aircraft on and across various civil airways in solo flight 
outside an area within a 25-mile radius of his point of take-off as provided in 
his student pilot certificate, and other violations, $50; Harold L. Parker, Glendale. 
Cal., for failure to circle Los Angeles Municipal Airport to the left when ap- 
proaching for a landing, and other violations, $25. Also (Jan. 30, 355), Lee E. 
Chamblin, St. Louis, Mo., for piloting an aircraft on a civil airway without being 
possessed of a valid pilot certificate, $25. 

Gerald R. Klingel, Edwardsville, Ill., for piloting an aircraft on a civil airway 
carrying a person other than one possessed of a pilot certificate valid for the 
operation involved who occupied a control seat of said aircraft without the dual 
controls thereof having been made inoperative, $100; Walter W. McLatchy, Ash- 
land, Mont., for piloting an aircraft on a civil airway after said aircraft had been 
damaged in an accident and before it had been re-rated as to airworthiness, $25; 
Richard H. Weightman, Los Angeles, Cal., for piloting an aircraft on a civil air- 
way although the airworthiness certificate of said aircraft had expired, $50. Also 
(Feb. 2, 360), William J. Hosmer, Glendale, Cal., for permitting an aircraft to be 
flown on a civil airway by a person other than one possessed of a pilot certificate 
valid for the operation involved, and other violations, $50. 

Referred to Dept. of Justice 

The following cases (Jan. 30, 356) were referred to the Attorney General for 
judicial action for certain violations of the CAR: Valta G. Lewis, Concordia, Kan., 
for piloting an aircraft on a civil airway outside an area within a 25-mile radius 
of his point of take-off as provided in his student pilot certificate, and other 
violations; Vincent J. Mulac, Traverse City, Mich. (Jan. 30, 357), for piloting an 
aircraft on a civil airway without being possessed of a valid pilot certificate; 
Theodore Dahmus, St. Louis, Mo., for piloting an aircraft on a civil airway with- 
out being possessed of a valid pilot certificate and on such flight for flying over a 
congested area at an altitude less than 1,000 ft.; Davis A. Murphy, Miami, Fla. 
(Feb. 2, 361) for piloting an aircraft, while possessed of a student pilot certificate, 
on a civil airway, carrying a person other than a certificated instructor actually 
giving instruction. 

Show Cause 

Daniel L. Boone, Urbana, IIl., holder of limited commercial pilot certificate 
38859 directed to appear before an examiner of the Authority to show cause why 
this certificate should not be revoked or suspended for giving flying instruc- 
tion without being possessed of a valid instructor rating and other violations of 
the CAR. (Jan. 30, 352). Ulmo S. Randle, Fairfax, Va., holder of student pilot 
certificate 91304, directed to appear and show cause why his certificate should 
not be suspended or revoked for piloting an aircraft over a congested area at an 
altitude not sufficient to permit at all times an emergency landing outside of 
such area in the event of complete power failure, and other violations of CAR. 
(Jan, 36, 353). 

Civil Air Regulations 

The CAA has issued amendments to sections 60.81 and 60.91, dealing with cer- 
tificates of non-applicability in connection with air meets, and to part 27, dealing 
with aircraft dispatcher certificates. The amendments are not yet effective, and 
will not be made effective until the necesary forms, instructions, etc, have been 
drafted. 

The CAA (Jan, 30, 56) has also adopted amendment 33 of the CAR which pro- 
vides for amendment of definitions and re-designation of control airports, control 
zones of intersection, radio fixes, and airway traffic control areas. 

Publications 

The CAA has issued maps showing location of radio ranges at New Hackensack, 
N. Y¥.; Richmond, Va.; Bakersfield, Cal.; and Elmira, N. Y. Also released is a map 
of U. S. showing airway traffic control interphone circuits. The map is dated 
Feb, 1, 1940, and supersedes one dated Apr. 1, 1939. 


Insurance Rates for Non-Scheduled 
Operators Undergo Drastic Reduction 


A drastic reduction in insurance rates which case the rate is 20%. There are 
for non-scheduled operators was an- no longer any deductibles except on 
nounced on Feb. 1 by Aero Insurance crash, and the insurance company will 
Underwriters, New York. The rate per pay all legal accident. 
$5,000 coverage has been reduced from Company is no longer requiring strict 
$140 to $70.60 and includes passenger adherence to Civil Air Regulations ex- 
liability, property damage and public cept for the following: Acrobatics, night 
liability. Rate of depreciation also has flying, instrument flying, repairs and au- 
been reduced from 25% to 15% except _thorization and inspection. CAA cer- 
on planes built three months or less, in _ tificates will continue to be required. 
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Use of Levelator in Grumman Plant 
Cuts Time 800 Man-Hrs. Per Plane 


A lift which permits the raising and 
lowering of a plane to working height, 
known as the Rotary 
been introduced by 
Memphis, 


Levelator, has 
Rotary Lift Co., 


Tenn., and has found prac- 





tical use at Grumman Aircraft Engi- 
neering Corp., Bethpage, N. Y. 
Originally the Grumman _ assembly 
method required the combined efforts 
of 45 men in the process of shifting 
and positioning from one part of the 
plant to another. Moving and position- 
ing is now accomplished by three men 
using two portable horses. According 





Grumman plant 
superintendent, use of the heavy duty 
Rotary Levelator during the last 10 
months has cut down average working 
time on a finished plane by 800 man- 


to William Hoffman, 


hours. Grumman has ordered five sim- 
ilar Levelators for use in plant ex- 
tensions now being built. 

Use of the lift permits raising and 
lowering the plane to working height, 
as shown in accompanying illustrations. 
Ladders, scaffolding and rigging have 
been eliminated. Workmen now stand 
on the floor to do all the work, raising 
and lowering the lift to properly posi- 
tion the plane. An additional advan- 
tage is gained by a construction feature 
of the lift which allows the 40 x 6’ 
platform to be tilted while loaded with 
a plane. 





This action is shown in the photos, 


and it allows making the ‘‘water test” 
on amphibian planes. The test con- 
sists of flooding individual compart- 
ments one at a time. Prior to the lift 
installation the only way the test could 
be made was by having several men 
raise one end of the plane. The lift 
action, which allows one end of the 
platform to be raised four feet above 
the opposite end, is accomplished by 
two plungers, one at each end of the 
platform. These are independently 
operated from separate control valves 
located at a single point. 





Penn Aero Club Marks 
. . . T J 
Ist Air Trip in U. S. 
A luncheon marking the 147th an- 
niversary of the first air voyage in 
America was given the officers and 
directors of the Aero Club of Penn- 
sylvania at the site of the country’s 
first flying field in Philadelphia re- 
cently. Host was John A. Stevenson, 
president of the Penn Mutual Life In- 
surance Co., home office building 
which stands on the site of Philadel- 
phia's former Walnut Street Prison 
from where Jean Pierre Blanchard of 
France ascended Jan. 9, 1793 in a 
hydrogen balloon on the initial sky- 
ward trip attempted in the western 
hemisphere. Blanchard reached a 
height of 5,813 ft., traveling 15 miles 
in 46 minutes. 


Plans for the 150th anniversary 
celebration in 1943 were announced 
by Stevenson who presented speakers, 
Capt. Garland Fulton, of the Navy 
Bureau of Aeronautics, Commdr. Jesse 
L. Kenworthy, Jr., former command- 
ing officer at Lakehurst Naval Air 
Station, recently transferred to sea 
duty, and Patrick Coppinger, consul 
for France in a A picture 
of the forme: dirigible, Los Angeles, 
framed in original dural of the gas 
tanks and mounted on outer skin 
fabric from the ship, was given to 
Stevenson by Commdr. Kenworthy 
who also introduced his successor at 


Lakehurst, Commdr. George H. Mills. 


Among those present at the affair 
were Erwin Schwatt, president of 
Atlantic City Aero Club: Percy Pierce 
and §. S. Jerwan, early bird members 
of the Aero Club of Pennsylvania: J. 
Brooks B. Parker, Aero Club Director; 
Philip T. Sharples, vice-president, 
Aircraft Owners & Pilots Association; 
Richard Bircher, operato: of Boule- 
vard Airport, Philadelphia; Albert T. 
Bell, aicport commissioner of Atlantic 
City; Dr. Henry B. Allen, secretary- 
director, Franklin Institute, and Victor 


Engineer to Survey 
Markets for Private 
Planes in the West 


Robert C. Davis of Salt Lake City, 
has recently been placed in charge of 
Utah and Southern Idaho territory by 
Luscombe _ Air- 
plane Corp. He 
will demonstrate 
and sell the pop- 
ular all-metal 
Luscombe air- 





plane. As an 
aeronautical en- 
gineer, Davis 


plans to make a 

study of the 

* potential market 

Davis for various air- 

plane ty pes in 

connection with the business, industry 

and recreation of the inter-mountain 
west. 

Davis was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Washington in 1931 and for 
several years after that was associated 
with Prof. Kirsten, head of the depart- 
ment of aeronautical engineering, of the 
university's wind tunnel and _ other 
projects. He has been connected with 
the engineering department of Boeing 
Aircraft Co., as well as the Babcock 
and Wilcox engineering organization. 





New Policy Introduced 

United States Aviation Underwriters, 
aviation managers for United States 
Aircraft Insurance Group, located at 
80 John St., New York, N. Y., has 
announced a comprehensive hull policy, 
said to be broader and simpler, intro- 
ducing to aircraft insurance a_ policy 
embodying the following impovements: 
ground risk deductibles reduced or 
eliminated; depreciation reduced, and 
coverage broadened. The policy is 
offered at no extra cost. 


Aero Club of 





R. Fritz, vice-president, 
Pennsylvania. 
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TEACHING TEACHERS 


Connecticut Launches Project To 
Inform the Oldsters 


What is believed to be the first 
project to educate school teachers in 
the rudiments of aeronautics is being 
launched at the Teachers’ College of 
Connecticut, New Britain. A_ special 
course for teachers is being sponsored 
by the Connecticut Department of 
Aeronautics, the Connecticut Chamber 
of Commerce, United Aircraft Corp., 
and Air Youth of America Inc. 

Prof. Orra E. Underhill of the de- 
partment of science is the instructor. 
The course consists of two hours for 
15 weeks, with noted aeronautical 
personalities scheduled as _ guest 
speakers. Motion pictures, models 
and other visual aids will be used. 
No one aspect of aviation will be 
dealt with deeply, but a general pic- 
ture of the history of aviation, air- 
plane structure, meteorology, naviga- 
tion, pilot training, etc., will be given. 


Status of Wisconsin Board 
in Doubt After Resignation 


Madison, Wis.—With the resigna- 
tion recently of Robert A. Nixon, ex- 
officio member of the state aeronautic 
board, the status of that body, created 
in 1937 by the La Follette administra- 
tion, was in doubt. The board, com- 
posed of three members and two ex- 
officio members, has failed to function 
in recent years. 

James B. King resigned in Feb. 1939, 
leaving Howard Morey, S. J. Whitt- 
man and Thomas J. Pattison, ex-officio 
member, on the board. The state senate 
had never confirmed the appointments, 
however, after they were made by 
former Gov. La Follette. 
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Shell Oil Establishes 
$15,000 Award Fund 


Establishment by Shell Ojl Co. of a 
$15,000 fund to provide scholarships and 
awards to student aviators in American 
colleges was announced recently by 
Maj, Lester D. Gardner, executive 
vice-president of the Institute of the 
Aeronautical Sciences, which will ad- 
minister the program. Approximately 
10,000 students in some 400 schools par- 
ticipating in the CAA's civilian pilot 
training program are eligible to com- 
pete. 

Plans provide for the selection of the 
country’s three outstanding student 
pilots by means of an audit of their 
grades and by a nationwide fiilght com- 
petition next June. The winner will 
receive a $1,000 scholarship for advanced 
aeronautical education, with $750 and 
$500 awards going to the second and 
third winners. Trophies will be pre- 
sented to the college with the best pilot 
training record and to the country's 
outstanding flight school. 


Acker Manages Show 


As a prelude to the First NAA 
Aviation Congress to be held in 
Denver, Colo., July 7-10, the city of 
Denver and numerous civic organiza- 
tions will stage a mammoth air show 
July 4-6 with Steadham Acker as 
manager. Acker is manager of the 
municipal airport at Birmingham, 
Ala., and is well known for his an- 
nual air carnivals in that city. 


Aluminum Products Offered 

Two new products—nickel aluminum 
ind chrome aluminum sheet—are being 
offered to industry for the first time by 
American Nickeleid Co., Peru, Ill. The 
new metals consist of surfaces of pure 
nickel or chromium bonded to an 
aluminum base 











Millions of transport miles at 
3-miles-a-minute and better — 


Millions of Clipper miles making 
a pond of the Pacific— 


Millions of racing, power-diving 
Army and Navy miles — 


These are the “test flights” that prove 
“Stanavo” the right fuel for your ship 


STANAVO 


Aviation 
STANAVO SPECIFICATION BOARD, 


225 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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December Aero Exports Rocket to 
New High as War Purchases Boom 


War that is making U.S. aircraft manufacturing an industry of major im- 
portance stimulated export of aetonautic products in December to a record high 
of $28,893,811, or 138% above the previously unsurpassed August value of 
$12,136,845, preliminary figures released by the automotive-aeronautics trade 
division, Dept. of Commerce, reveal. The December total is 327% more 
than the November $6,759,648 figure which had already reflected effect of the 
arms embargo repeal, 407% above Dec. 1938, and 636% greater than Dec. 
1937, raising the preliminary 1939 sum to $116,916,648, which is 70% more 
than the corresponding figure for 1938 and 195% greater than 1937. 

Of the $28,893,811 worth of airplanes, engines and accessories shipped out 
of the U.S. during December, $26,751,711 went to France, the United King- 
dom, Australia, and Canada, all countries involved in the European conflict, 
with France receiving 171 ‘planes costing $15,641,311 and 246 engines for 
$2,666,382 in addition to parts. The United Kingdom purchased 53 planes 
at $2,870,000 and 38 engines at $288,691, while the big item included in 
Australia’s $1,763,412 total was $1,578, 365 for 17 planes. Canada spent 
$268,273 for two planes and $117,727 for 43 engines. 

December aeronautic exports included 294 airplanes valued at $21,000,157, 
382 engines worth $3,467,105, engine parts and accessories for $965,617, in- 
struments and parts worth $367, 478, and other parts and accessories valued 
at $2,953,476. Also going abroad were parachutes and parts which brought 
$139,978. 

Complete list of the 28 powers importing U.S. aeronautics products totaling 
$10,000 or more in December follows: 


France, $20,050,539; Mexico, 
United Kingdom, 4,414,895; Belgium, 
63,986; Australia, 1,763,412; Siam, 010; 
Canada, 522,865; Philippine Islands, 52,- 
902; Venezuela, 205,190; Hong Kong, 25,- Argentina, 141,045; Italy, 11,048; 

948; rkey, 199,959; Greece, 8,836; S. R., 112,243; Finland, 103,690; Union 
Brazil, 190,173; Neth. West Indies, 15,- of South Africa, 10,505; Sweden, 99,987. 


Value of Exports by Months, 1937-39 


542; Netherlands, 189,289; Norway, 13- 
847; Japan, 170,725; British India, 13,- 
498; China, 145,476; Peru, 12,383; Neth- 
erlands Indies, 144, 381; gee: a: 


Month 1939 1938 1937 
RD, hie coi ig ie ean, $ 4,894,218 $ 2,879,311 $ 2,212,400 
| RSH ISpeEpeReNe pte 6,772,182 4,967,429 2,436,198 
PE ses0eecentecneqeteouceeos 8,882, 6,544,930 2,534,515 
DT tiv¢ctrenseteninibeecenawwe 7,456,519 7,020,901 3,118,811 
ie ernlide is band aeons Bie 10,385,338 7,829,193 3,384,654 
Da AgdeGceskhonsneudennweste 10,619,563 7,952,921 2,604,002 
Dt ht tthehaeceewkbadbusaen seus 9,039,122 6,191,933 2,821,745 
Dn icchedieccéesbeenee aes ee 12,136,845 5,379,621 4,350,170 
cin dc beeches ehneiies 8,051,901 4,641, 3,157,109 
ET iad a ane etn ane ee 3,024,668 4,966,792 3,662,559 
ED ox ctu senneattukeeeees 6,759,648 4,156,084 5,198,907 
Dy esceecadehdéeecneanees 28,893,811 5,696,612 3,923,399 
Dl. cc dvennaduntiounienens $116,916,648 $68,227,689 $39,404,469 





Aero Gasoline Exports 
Total $1,728,677 in Nov. 


Exports of aviation gasoline from 
the U. S. during Nov. 1939 has been 
reported in barrel units by the bureau 
of foreign and domestic commerce of 
the Dept. of Commerce as follows: 

Leg bs 367; Finland, 37,670; 
5; Netherlands, 17; 
U. S. Inited Kingdom, 6; 
Yugoslavia, 378; Canada, 2,362; British 
Honduras, 126; Costa Rica, 819; Guate- 
mala, 1,227; agg ne 631; Republic 
of Panama, : 
8,493; Salvador, 568; "Mexico, 741; Ber- 
muda, 1,310; Jamaica, 252; Trinidad and 
_ 4; other British West Indies, 


Cuba, 3,814; Dominican Republic, 946; 
French’ West Indies, 13; Haiti, 1,144; 
Brazil, 190; Colombia, 1,689; Venezuela, 
1,538; British Malaya, 5; Japan, 30,160; 
Kwantung, 40,381; Philippine Islands, 
798; Turkey, 13,381; Australia, 188; 
Union of South Africa, 1,310; Egypt, 
4,377; Algeria, 17,147. 

Total barrels exported were 261,102 
of which 145,965 were in bulk, 115,137 
in containers. Total valuation was 
$1,728,677 of which $985,513 repre- 
sents bulk, $743,164 representing con- 
tainer sales. 

Not included in the above totals were 
shipments to Alaska, 2,007 barrels; 
Puerto Rico, 11,245, and Virgin Is- 
lands, 5 










U.S. GRANT 
HOTEL 


in San Diego 






Largest«finest 


the best of everything 


Rates 
$190 ¢. $300 bath detached 
$25° to $799 with bath 












featuring the 
RENDEZVOUS Machine Co. Expands 
COFFEE SHOP + COCKTAIL LOUNGE With its aviation department work- 
DANCETTE « PALM GARDEN ing two shifts daily, Perkins Machine 
and Gear Co. of West Springfield, 
% Mass., has taken over another build- 
DIRECT GARAGE ENTRANCE ing and soon will buy additional 


3rd and C Sts. equipment and expand employment. 


. Edwin C. Gilbert, general man- 
Broadway on the Plaza ager of the company, said orders from 
San Diego, California Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div. of 
United Aircraft Corp. are increasing 
so rapidly that the new space was 


necessary. 








GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 
(Awards of $10,000 and Over) 


Release Date Shown 


ENGINES, PARTS, ACCESSORIES 


& Whitney Aircraft Div., 


United Aircraft Cor 


E. Hartford, Conn., 


Pratt P., 
1/25, aircraft engines. models R- 2800-7 & R-1340-51, $3,005, 600 (Air Corps). 

Hamilton Standard Propellers Div., United Aircraft Corp., E. Hartford, Conn.., 
1/25, propeller parts, maintenance, $66, 597.39 (Air Corps). 


$173 590.605 Div., Aviation Mfg. Corp., Williamsport, Pa., 


599.60 (Air Corps). 


1/25, engines & spares, 


Wright Aeronautical Corp., Paterson, N. J., 1/25, engines & spare parts, $839,- 


675.55 (War 
Moto Meter Gauge & Equi 
engine gage units, $12,670 (Navy) 


1 Div., 


Electric Auto-Lite Co., Toledo, O., 1/27, 


Hamilton Standard Propellers Div., United Aircraft Corp., E. Hartford, Conn., 
1/29, propeller & control assemblies, $1,040,172 (Air Corps). 


Skinner Motors Inc., Detroit, Mich., 


Pioneer Instrument Div., Bendix Aviation Corp., 


bubble yy ~ Fg ny (Na 


avy). 
Bendix Products Div., Bendix Aviation Corp., South Bend, Ind., 


assemblies, $84, $49.50 (Air Corps). 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y.. 2/7, 


(Air Corps). 
North American Aviation Inc., 
airplanes, $155,431.75 (Air Corps). 
amilton Standard Propellers Div., 


2/1, test engine, $14,187.04 (NACA 


Bendix, N. J., 2/2, a 
2/5, carburetor 


supercharger assemblies, $332,800 


Inglewood, Cal., 2/7, maintenance parts for 


United Aircraft Corp., E. Hartford, Conn., 


2/7, propeller assemblies & controls, $61,720 (Air Corps). 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Fairchild Aerial Camera Corp., Jamaica, 


(Air Corps). 


N. Y., 1/25, aircraft cameras, $319,669 


Wright Brothers Electric Co., Sen Antonio, Tex., 1/25, night lighting installation, 


Brooks Field, Tex., $12,597 (War). 
T. S. Willis, Janesville, Wis., 
hangar, ene Field, 
bert .= ee, Los Angeles, Cal., 
Field, T. ea, 100 (War). 


1/25, Air Corps Technical School No. 3 & operations 
508,400 (War). 
1/25, extension to electric system, Hickam 


James we "Glover Honolulu, T. H., 1/25, extensions to roads & utilities, Hickam 


Field, T. H., $218,150 (War). 
Manhattan Construction Co., 


Ss. W. 
Middletown Air Depot, $24, 240 (War). 


Aqua Systems Inc., New York, N. Y., 


N. Y., $46,353 (War). 
George W. Timmons, Columbus, O., 
O., $21,776 (War). 


Hawalian Construction Co., Honolulu, 


Wheeler Field, T. H., $127,619 (War). 


Fairchild Aerial Camera Corp., Jamaica, 


(Air Corps). 


Muskogee, Okla., 
& annexes, Lowry Field, Colo., $433,800 
Shoemaker & Son., Harrisburg, Pa., 


1/25, Air Corps hangar No. 2 


(War). 


1/25, for 2 barracks & mess hall, 
1/25, storage facilities, Mitchell Field, 


1/25, temporary buildings, Patterson Field, 


T. H., 1/25, extensions to utility system, 


N. Y., 1/25, aircraft cameras, $519,349 


Eclipse Aviation Div., Bendix Aviation Corp., Bendix, N. J., 1/25, booster coils, 
switches, generators, etc., $229,659.87 (War) 


Abrams Aerial Survey Corp., Lansing, Mich., 


$14, et 45 (Agriculture). 


Robinson Aerial Surveys, Ithaca, 


$24,113.38 (Agriculture). 
Sou 


thwestern Aerial Surveys, Austin, 
New Philadelphia, O.., 
1/29, aircraft power & lighting & high 


$17,695.20 (Agriculture). 
Midwest Aero Mfg. Corp., 

assembly, $30,525 (Air Corps). 
General Cable Corp., Cincinnati, O., 


1/25, option for contact prints, 


N. Y., 1/25, option for contact prints, 


Tex., 1/25, option for contact prints, 


1/29, hydraulic test stand 


tension ignition cable, $11,976.20 (Air Corps). 


Westinghouse Ejiectric & Mfg. Co., 
$33,710.80 (Air Corps). 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 2/1, 


lamp assemblies, 


Electric Storage Battery Co., 2/1, battery, $11,368 (Signal Corps). 


Couse & Saunders, Detroit, Mich., 
treatment plant, Chanute Field. IIl., 
Permutit Co., New York, N 


2/7, construction of water pumping & 
$62,300 (War). 
Y., 2/7, construction of water pumping & treat- 


ment plant, Chanute Field, Ill., $21,200 (War). 
Darby Products of Steel Plate Corp., Kansas City. Kan., 2/7, construction of 
elevated steel water tank, Kelly Field, Tex., $21,438 (War). 


Northwest Construction Co., 
McChord Field, Wash., $204,800 (War). 


Robert E. McKee, Los Angeles, Cal., 


Field, T. H., $415,550 (War). 
National Concrete Fireproofing Co., 


Seattle, Wash., 2/7, 


paved apron & drainage, 


2/7, construction of barracks, Wheeler 


Cleveland, O., 2/7, construction of test 


chamber, power unit building, 3 traveling cranes & tunnel duct structure for 
20’ wind tunnel, Wright Field, O., $614,000 (War). 


Harnischfeger Corp., Milwaukee, Wis., 
Sharpsville, Pa., 2/7, 


above, $54,593 (War). 
Sharpsville Steel Fabricators Inc., 
$84,700 (Air Corps). 


2/7, work at Wright Field as noted 


cylindrical tanks, 


a Steel & Wire Co., Columbus. O., 2/7, flexible cable, $25,943.50 


(Air Corps 
Dewey °C a. Weddle & Co., 


Norfolk, Va., 


2/7, addition to barracks at Naval 


Operating Base (Air Station) Norfolk, $13,721 (Navy). 


Diehl Mfg. Co., 
Corps). 


Elizabethport, N. J., 


2/8, motor generator sets, $23,332 (Air 


Douglas Aircraft Co. Inc., Santa Monica, Cal., 2/9, services & material, $269,024 


avy). 
Manley Mfg. Div., American Chain & 


Cable Co. Inc., York, Pa., 2/10, airplane 


hydraulic jack assembly & base, $28.882.32 (Air Corps). 


Blackhawk Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis.., 


& base, $36,012.50 (Air Corps). 


2/10, airplane hydraulic jack assembly 





P & W’s Addition Ready 

Illustrating speed and _ efficiency, 
construction of a $1,000,000 addition 
to Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div.’s 
plant at East Hartford, Conn., was 
begun on Oct. 10, and_ recently 
the addition was ready for occu- 
pancy. About 270,000 additional 
square feet of area was provided by 
the expansion, new machinery for 
which will cost approximately 
$3,000,000. 


NLRB Dismisses UAWA Petition 

The National Labor Relations Board 
recently announced dismissal of a peti- 
tion filed by United Automobile Work- 
ers of America, Local No. 228 (CIO), 
ror investigation and certification of a 
bargaining agency to represent em- 
ployes of North American Aviation 
Inc., Inglewood, Cal. 


Test Stand Completed 


Construction of a new engine test 
stand building has been completed at 
Curtiss-Wright Technica! Institute, 
Glendale, Cal. Accommodating 10 en- 
gines in separate rooms, the new facili- 
ties are for advanced master mechanics 
students, including those of the Army 
Air Corps now studying at C-W Tech 


Air Transport Mfg. Co. Ltd. 

E. L. Hollywood, president of Air 
Transport Manufacturing Co. Ltd., has 
opened offices in the Merritt Bldg. 
307 W. 8th St., Los Angeles, accord- 
ing to the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce. Fiscal agent is Harry 
Cohen. Company has received from 
the state commissioner of corporations 
approval of an issue of 225,000 shares 
« common stock to be offered at $1 

share. 
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Pan American Offering 525,391 


$5-Par Shares 


Pan American Airways Corp., hold- 
ing company for various operating 
subsidiaries, filed a registration state- 
ment with the Securities & Exchange 
Commission during the fortnight 
which will enable the company to 
meet System indebtedness during the 
next two years, including equipment 
purchases from Douglas, Lockheed 
and Boeing. 

The statement, covering 525,391 $5- 
par capital shares, represented by 
Class A warrants for 486,416, and 
Class B warrants for 38,975, shows 
unit cost will not exceed $17.89, 
which price would result in maximum 
aggregate proceeds of $9,399,245. 
Exact price will be announced by 
amendment. 

Class A warrants will be issued to 
holders of capital stock now outstand- 
ing, while Class B warrants will 
entitle officers and employes to pur- 
chase 5/14ths of a share for each share 
subject to option under company’s 
management stock purchase plan. Juan 
T. Trippe, president and chief execu- 
tive officer, will receive warrants for 
17,857 shares in consideration of an 
extension of six months in the term 
of the option held by the company on 
his services. 


Twenty-eight underwriters, headed 
by G, M. P. Murphy & Co. and Lehman 
Bros., will participate in the offering 
following expiration of warrants on 
Mar. 1. Application will be made to 
permit Class A warrants to be traded 
in on the New York Stock Exchange. 

General funds in the next two years 
include notes payable to New York 
Trust Co., Bankers Trust Co., and Com- 
mercial National Bank & Trust Co. of 
New York, amounting to $2,545,000, fall- 
ing due Apr. 1, 1940, and payment ot 
aggregate purchase price of airplanes 
about as follows: 

(1) $1,200,000 for 10 Douglas DC-3’s, to 
be delivered this spring (2) $710,000 for 
three Lockheed 4-engined Excalibur 
44’s to be delivered in 1941; (3) unde- 
termined amount for three Douglas 
DC-4 landplanes to be delivered in 
1941; (4) about $2,600,000 (the portion 
of the purchase price in excess of 
escrow deposits of $2,000,000 already 
made) for six Boeing 314-A Clippers 
and their engines, to be ready in 1941. 
It is asserted that certain of these pur- 
chases may be financed by issuance of 
equipment trust certificates. The three 
Boeing 307’s (Stratoliners) now on order 
will be delivered this spring, for which 
about $680,000 of the total purchase 
price of $975,000 is to be financed under 
the equipment trust now in effect, and 
the balance is covered by escrow de- 
posite already made. 

A total of $1,000,000 payable on the 
notes mentioned above (to New York 
banks) was borrowed in October, and 
was applied to purchase of government 
securities placed in escrow as a first 
deposit in connection with purchase 
of the six Clippers. Company may bor- 
row from banks an additional sum not 
to exceed $1,000,000 to reimburse its 
treasury for an escrow deposit in that 
amount made on Feb. 10 in connection 
with such purchase (included in $2,- 

000 escrow deposit above), and in 
that case general funds, including the 
proceeds of stock just registered, will 
be applied to payment of such addi- 
tional indebtedness. 

Cost of the six Clippers ($645,000 
each, less engines, propellers, navigation 
equipment) will be about $4,600,000, in- 
cluding about $355,000 base price of 
Wright engines. Each DC-3 will cost 
about $120,000. Each Lockheed 44 wil! 
cost approximately $237,000. Two of the 
Stratoliners, with supercharging equip- 
ment, will cost about $316,000 each. 
while the third, not supercharged, will 
cost about $308,000, exclusive of radio 
equipment. About half of the Strato- 
liner purchase price has been deposited 
in escrow. 


Financial Statement 
The registration statement shows 
that consolidated net income for nine 
months ended Sept. 30, 1939, was $1,- 
311,250, after provision for $326,170 
Federal income taxes. 


to Meet New Debits 


Revenues were: mail $7,766,101; 
passengers $5,534,458; express and other 
transportation, including special flights. 
$951,712; revenues other than trans- 
portation $342,088. Non-operating in- 


come was $40,684. 
pa er a expenses and repairs 
totaled $2,598,228; depreciation $1,798,- 


995; amortization $170,751; rents $180,- 
401; other operating expenses, includ- 
ing salaries & wages, fuel and insur- 
ance $7,620,632, or total operating ex- 
penses (after uncollectible balances, 
doubtful accounts, and income deduc- 
tions) of $12,997,625. 

Aggregate net income of foreign sub- 
sidiaries included in consolidated profit 
& loss statement for the nine months 
was $246,490, while dividends received 
by parent from foreign subsidiaries in 
the period were $68,741. 


Balance Sheet 

Balance sheet for Sept. 30, 1939 (con- 
solidated) shows total assets of $38,- 
521,637. Total current assets: $3,654,- 
971, with cash of $1,195,714. Inventories 
were $3,317,931. Securities of foreign 
governments $17,016 and U. S. and 
foreign cash, deposited as _ security. 
$20,016. Securities and cash reserved 
for equipment purchases $430,443. In- 
vestments in stocks of subsidiaries not 
consolidated $1.00 (after deduction of 
reserve of $446,176). Other investments 
(stocks of associated companies, not 
affiliates) $789,512. Airports, buildings, 
and equipment, generally at cost: land 
$778,949; buildings & airport arene: 
ments $5,578,091; equipment $18,154,572; 
unfinished construction and equipment 
balances $616,061. Balances receivable, 
not being currently collected, $248,272 
(less reserve $48,082). Prepaid and de- 
ferred charges $439,639. Charges related 
to contracts, leases, concessions (after 
deduction of mortgage reserve $4,072,- 
045) $4,541,256. 

Total current liabilities were $4,981,- 
811. Equipment trust certificates 
(4%) outstanding (in addition to 
$705,000 under current liabilities) $2,- 
115,000. Deferred income $385,755. Bal- 
ance of purchase price of accounts pay- 
able from future profits of subsidiary 
$34,637. Reserve for depreciation— 
buildings & airports $2,035,405; equip- 
ment $8,415,265. Reserve for self-in- 
sured risks $1,410,473. Sundry reserve 
balances of foreign subsidiaries $137,050. 
Interest of minority stocks in sub- 
Sidiaries $317,324. Capital stock, Pan 
American Airways Corp.: 2,000,000 $5- 
par shares authorized; 1,411,964 ($7,- 
059,820) outstanding. Consolidated 
capital surplus $10,458,970. Consoli- 
dated earned surplus $1,170,121. 


Operations 

In nine months ended Sept. 30, con- 
solidated companies were flying regu- 
larly 45,589 route miles (including 3,417 
over the North Atlantic route, not now 
operating). Companies flew 9,184,860 
miles, 69,225.401 passenger miles carry- 
ing 168,166 passengers, and operating 98 
aircraft having a licensed gross tonnage 
of 1063. Aircraft included 19 4-engined 
planes (6 Boeings, 2 Martins, 11 Sikor- 
skys), and 28 twin-engined planes. Em- 
ployes on Sept. 30 totaled 4,969. 


Colombian Investment 
Company will decrease its holdings in 
its Colombian subsidiary (formerly 
SCADTA) from 80% to a minority, to 
conform to recent local law restrict- 
ing foreign investments in airlines. 


FINANCIAL REPORTS 


Ryan Aeronautical Co. 


Parent and subsidiary, Ryan School 
of Aeronautics, in 11 months ended 
Nov, 30 show net income of $75,278 after 
charges, or 20c each on 375,000 $1l-par 
shares outstanding. 


De Havilland Aircraft of 
Canada Ltd. 


Net income of $59,338 in year ended 
Sept. 30, 1939, compares with $30,245 
in revious year. Current assets, 
$307,232, compare with $293,894. Cur- 
rent liabilities, $199,508, compare with 
$123,361. Working capital $107,724, 
against $170,533. 


Aviation Capital Inc. 

Net asset value of $40.02 a share is 
reported by Aviation Capital Inc., for 
Dec. 31, after payment of 60c dividend, 
comparing with $37.90 a year previous, 
after providing $3.95 a share Federal 
income tax on unrealized profits. Be- 
cause of changes in structure effected 
in 1939, no such tax provision is made 
for the last year. 





AITI Board 


Executive board members of Aero 


Industries Technical Institute, Los 
Angeles (left to right), are John K. 
Northrop, president of Northrop Air- 
craft Ine.; Robert E. Gross, president 
of Lockheed Aircraft Corp., and 
Charles A. Van Dusen, vice president 
of Consolidated Aircraft Corp., after 
inspecting the institute’s new build- 
ing during its construction. 





Air Associates Inc. 

Net operating profit for three months 
ending Dec. 31: $63,925.96, after all 
charges, or 59c each on 99,884 common 
shares after dividend allowance on pre- 
ferred. This compares with net operat- 
ing profit of $5,444 for same period of 
preceding year. Sales for 1939 quarter 
were more than double those of a year 
previous. Backlog is above $1,000,000, 
Aviation & Transportation Corp. 

Net loss of $386,799, after charges and 
taxes, is announced for year ended 
Nov. 30, 1939. This figure also gives 
effect to write-off of $224,108, net, on 
marketable securities to market quota- 
tions. Net loss in 1938 was $212,316. 

Current assets at Nov. 30 were $1,707,- 
947, with cash of $1,203,490, and market- 
able securities, at market, of $206,512. 
Current liabilities were $230,139. 

During the year company exercised 
rights to subscribe to 275,124 shares of 
Aviation Corp. for $907,909, and pur- 
chased 26,000 more shares of New York 
Shipbuilding Corp. founders stock for 
$400,774, increasing holdings in former 
to 1,100,493 shares (28.15%), exclusive 
of 81,500 shares receivable by Aviation 
& Transportation Corp. and subsidiaries 
under reorganization plan of Lycoming 
Manufacturing Co., and of 30,000 shares 
under the plan of Auburn Automobile 
Co. A&T holds 87,800 shares (50.17%) 
of New York Shipbuilding Corp. A&T 
- outstanding totals 2,246,700 $l-par 
shares. 


Taylorcraft Aviation Corp. 

Net income of $25,488.59 after Federal 
income tax of $5,587 is announced for 
year ended Dec. 31. Sales were $717,316, 
up 45% over 1938. Gross sales profit 
was $96,002. Net profit from operations 
was $28,019. Total assets were $334,004; 
total current assets were $184,255 (in- 
cluding $27,215 cash and $126,807 in- 
ventories), fixed assets after deprecia- 
tion were $76,633. Total current liabili- 
ties of $68,685 included trade accounts 
payable of $30,300. Of an authorized 
350,000 $l-par shares, 163,344 were out- 
standing. Surplus: capital $70,608; 
operating $3,716. 

Total of 480 planes were delivered, 
against 366 in 1938. Backlog on Dec. 31 
was $38,880, against $17,208 year ‘pre- 

vious. Net income in 1938 was $846. 





to 
wn 


C. G. Williams to Managership 

New general manager of John A. 
Roebling’s Sons Co., Trenton, N. J., 
manufacturers of wire products, is 
Charles G. Williams, former  vice- 
president in charge of purchasing and 
manufacturing operations of American 
Chain and Cable Co. Inc. Williams 
joined American Chain and Cable in 
1913. He assumes duties with Roeb- 
ling’s on Mar. 1 














Shares outstanding increased 50,000 
during year following exercise by Fair- 
child Aviation Corp. of options granted 
on a loan of $30,000. An additional 
loan for $20,000 was obtained from Fair- 
child during the year for which a fur- 
ther option was granted (not yet exer- 
cised) on 25,000 $l-par common shares 
at par. Company paid off all notes 
outstanding, totaling $63,533. 


Kinner Motors Inc. 

Net income for 6 months ended Dec. 
31 was $22,832. Gross revenue was 
$150,480, including $92,945 for about 
100 engines and remainder for parte 
and service. Total assets Dec. 31 were 
$539,654. According to Earl Herring, 
manager, capacity production would be 
250 engines monthly. Order has been 
received for 509 125-hp. engines for 
Canadian-made Fleet primary trainers. 


Dividends 


Bendix Aviation Corp., 50c a common 
share, payable Mar. 1 to stock of record 
Feb. 6. In 1939 common payments of 
25c each were made on June 1 and 
Sept. 1, and $1 on Dec. 11, 

Borg-Warner Corp., 25c a common 
cess, gapente Apr. 1 to stock of record 

ar. 


RFC 

The report of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation for December 
shows authorizations were made for 
two manufacturers to borrow, as fol- 
lows: 

Warner Aircraft Corp., Detroit: $25,- 
000, at 5% per annum. No part of the 
loan had been advanced to Jan. 1. 

Aircraft Hardware Manufacturing Co. 
Inc., New York: $15,000, at 5% per an- 
num. No part of the loan had been 
advanced to Jan, 1. 


CURRENT REPORTS 

Aircraft Accessories Corp. has filed 
with SEC a prospectus showing that 
Sutro & Co. has agreed to take over 
all unexpired options at $1.50 a share 
net to registrant. There are now out- 
standing options on 88,000 shares, of an 
original total of 100,000. Options on 
12, shares already have been exer- 
cised. Under the agreement, Sutro & 
Co. immediately will exercise options 
on 14,000 shares at $1.50 net to regis- 
trant, and subsequently on 19,500 
shares. The latter block will be sold 
at a private group at $1.80. 

Initial transaction will make avail- 
able $56,000 for machinery and equip- 
ment for plant and working capital. 
for both parent and its Kansas City 
subsidiary, Thomas L. Siebenthaler Co. 
The group will name two directors to 
fill vacancies on the seven-man board. 
Company manufactures hydraulic 
equipment. 

Bendix Aviation Corp. reports to SEC 
dissolution of following subsidiaries in 
the last four months of 1939: Marshall 
Asbestos Corp., Charles Cory Corp., Jen- 
kins & Adair Inc., Eclipse Textile De- 
vices, New Jersey Instrument Co. and 
Metropolitan Marine Service. 





Advertisement 


These and 250 More 


Aero ITI-trained men 
are employed by one of the 
world’s largest aircraft build- 
ers. This is typical of the indus- 
try’s acceptance of Aero ITI 
graduates. The men in this 
particular group are typical of 
the sought-for type of man 
produced by this school. 


In Aero ITI-trained 
mechanics and engineers the 
Aviation industry has found 
proof of virtually advance ex- 
perience in the industry's own 
production and maintenance 
methods. Information on this 
training sent on request. Write 
to: Aero Industries Technical 
Institute, 5238 West San Fer- 
nando Road, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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STOCK COMMENTS 
Chart Data Supplied by Wyckoff As- 
sociates Inc.; Comments by Philip 
P. Friedlander 
The fact that the aviation stocks as 
@ group, while influenced to a degree 
by general market lethargy, have man- 
aged to stay pretty close to the high 
point of the year suggests strongly 

that a real move is in the offing. 

Unquestionably the avalanche of 
orders that have poured in have in- 
creased management problems. At 
what int is it safe to increase plant 
facilities and to speed up production 
and at the same time increase the 
financial responsibilities of the in- 
dividual companies? 

s the solution lie in accepting 
new orders on a cost plus basis or 
should the buyer pay for the new addi- 
tions built for the rush business? How 
far can any one of the major aviation 
companies go in this direction without 
@ great risk in view of a European 
situation that can change without 
warning? 

Be assured of one thing, The market 
is recognizing the problems the in- 
dustry faces. When the action of this 
group indicates higher prices, it is 
telling a story that bigger profite lie 
ahead and that the major problems are 
facing a satisfactory solution. 

From a technical angle, the aviation 
group has acted decidedly bullish. Note 


AUG sepr ocr NOV otc 





NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Week anes + aaa 27 

High Low Change Sales 

American Airlines .... 4934 44%  +3%% 9,600 
Aviation Corp. ...... 76 644 + 5g 26,100 
Bendix Aviation 30% 27% ##++2%2 21,600 
Boeing Airplane ...... 2514, 23 + 5% 14,500 
Consolidated Aircraft 273, 253, +144 8,900 
Continental Motors .. 414 34%, + 34 10,200 
Curtiss-Wright ...... 05 96 + % 400 
Curtiss-Wright A .... 29142 28 + 9,100 
Douglas Aircraft ..... 8342 78 +434 10,300 
Eastern Air Lines .... % 2615 +242 14,400 
Ex-Cell-O_ ........... 2342 +2138 4+1% 2,100 
Lockheed Aircraft .... 4 3% + .% 45,200 
Glenn L. Martin ..... 3834 36 +23, 22,100 
Natl. Aviation Corp. 134g 11% +1%% 2,900 
N. American Aviation 257%, 24 +1% 26,200 
Pan American Airways 183, 17 — 5 5,900 
aperey : sanveneed 4542 42% +134 8,900 
ompson Products .. 31 281 +145 3,100 
DT cotmeewpereca ses 14% 12% ##$j+114 ~ 13,400 
United Aircraft ...... 483, 4515 +134 18,700 
United Air Lines .... 1534 14% + rf, 24,400 
Wright Aeronautical . 112 105 +249 80 


NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 


Week ants + ae 27 

suppty 2... “ait Mee COME Seg 
ee ae lf fe 
Air Investors ........ 21% 246 %4 200 
Air Investers cv pf .. 1842 18 +1 100 
Air Investors war ..... 36 > escee 500 
Aviation & Transp... 334 3 re 7,600 
Beech Aircraft ....... 76 6} + %& 3,200 
Bell Aircraft ........ 22 1844 +349 5,400 
og ga apace ie Sie tT 3s — 

reeze Corps. ....... 14 38 a 

Brewster Aero ...... 12% ill +14, 22,700 
Canadian Colonial... 61g 63% + % 1,100 
Fairchild Aviation .... 1153 103%, + 5% 1,300 
Grumman Aire’ft Eng. 16144 1444 + 1% 4,000 
Irving Air Chute .... 165, 1649. ..... 300 
Penn-Central Airlines 1214 11%, + % 4,400 
Republic Aviation .. 6% 534 + % ~~ 11,400 
Roosevelt Field ...... 2 2 + % 100 
Waco Aircraft .... .... <<... canna, Sanbes 
Western Air Express . 434 44 +% 1,200 


that after the first destination of 46 
was established in November that the 
set-back carried to 39; then a rally oc- 
curred that carried the group back 
to 44 under the 46 high. On the next 


wae onan ~s set-back the retreat carried only to 41, 








t 
han s & descending bottom; again the 44 
i mn br aad — point was tested and this time the re- 
Tig 615 + 1% 12,600 action carried to 43. Now at 45 at this 
311g +14 21,300 Writing, it hints ane gd that the 46 
243%, 23%, + I¢ 9,200 high will be penetrated. 
27%, 261g + % 4,600 There is a chance that the move 
434 334 + 14 181,100 should carry 53-54 without any ap- 
1034 10 + 14, 61,000 preciable set-back once the momentum 
301g 285 + 1% 7,500 comes into play. and when the 
83, 80 it 4900 destination is reached, the danger 
3034 285, — 1% 10,300 signal will be a rapid run-up without 
23 213% —l 1,400 any normal or sizeable corrections. 
3136 295, + % 28,400 All bull moves end in a blaze of 
3915 37 + 5g 14,600 glory. This is important to remember 
13% 12% —% 2,400 at this stage. 
wt im Ti tie 
asi 45° + 1%, 8.800 12-Month Comparison 
30% 20% + 14 2,300 DOMESTIC REVENUE 
48% 47 «+ 34 17,700 PASSENGER MILES* 
16 154 — %% 15,400 
111 arr 200 = REV. PASS. MILES 
(MILLIONS) 
75 
Week Ended Feb. 3 70 
e 
High Low Change Sales 65 
101, 10" «+ it 00 
2i¢ 1% — i, 30055 
1932 1932 +1 100 
ve vs + vt 100 so 
348 33% «2+ 1% 8,300 
8 65, + % 2,700 
26 2145 1 +35% 9,000 40 
a 
14% 12% «42% 57,100 >> 
uw ie = 0 ~*~ 
16 15%, Sw... 1,200 
16% 164, — % 400 
123g «113%, + 3% 2,500 
19 3% +% as - 
5. 4% +3 500 
4% 444 —'%% 1,500 





Slag Booklet Available 


National Slag Association, Earle Bidg., 
Washington, D, C., has prepared a 16- 
page booklet, “Airports and Airport 
Runways,” showing, through the use 
of 12 pictures of U. S. airports, the use 
of slag in airport construction. The 
booklet is designated “NSA File 102-4.” 


Baldwin Heads Division 
S. F. Bowser & Co. Inc., Ft. Wayne, 





J MAMJJIAS ON D 


Ind. (precision fuel consumption me- Totals for 12 months: 1938—476,- 
ters, fuel storage and refueling systems, 039,896; 1939—677,325,511; increase 
etc.), has announced the appointment 42.28%. 


of I. W. Baldwin to take charge of the - 
company’s expanding aviation division. 


*Air Transport Association figures. 





Domestic Air Carrier Operations 


(CAA Figures) 











Percent Percent 
of in- of in- 
November December December crease crease 
1939 1939 1938 over 1939 1938 ever 
Dec. 1938 
1938 
Companies operating ....... eee 17 17 18 — “=~ — —_— 
Companies reporting ............ 17 1 18 — -- = — — 
Passengers carried (rev.) ...... 157,931 160,810 89,921 78.83 1,717,090* 1,176,858 45.90 
Express carried Cpouaes? Se0eeee 844,413 1,038,278* 761,090 36.42 9,514,299* 7,335,967 29.69 
Express pound-miles flown ...... 476,224,512 595,121,775* 451,045,139 31.94 5,411,227,041*  4,347,411,761 24.47 
Mi flown (revenue) ........++ 407,864 7,715,775* 5,665,063 36.20 82,554,239* 69,668,827 18.50 
Passenger-miles flown (rev.) .... 60,638,606 65,017,499 37,366,805 74.00 677,672,955* 476,402,280 42.25 
Available passenger seat-miles 
Secccccconceece eeeedecces 109,957,406 114,117,613 77,060,884 48.09 1,207,869,577* 949,421,755 27.22 
Revenue passenger load factor : 
t) ° 55.15 56.97 48.49 17.49 56.10 50.18 11.80 





* All time high. 





CLASSIFIED ADS 


7¢ per word—minimum charge $1.00— 
Payable in advance 





Aviation Institute of New York 
24-15S Bridge Plaza North, 
Long Island City, New York 
C. A.A. recognized, aircraft and engine courses 
10 min. New York’s North Beach Airport 


DIVISION of FRANK AMBROSE, Inc 
Dealers & Exports 
Airplanes, Engines & Accessories 





HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Man with pilot train- 
ing who can sell. Graduate Air 
Corps Flying School preferred. 
Personal interview required Suite 
2401, 90 John Street, New York 
City. Telephone Beekman 3-3484. 





HELP WANTED 


Approved School in Midwest wants 2 
Flight Instructors, re-rated preferred; 
not required. Must be experienced. 
Also two A & E Mechanics with a year 
or more experience in airplane servic- 
ing, rebuilding and repair. Desire men 
looking forward to permanent position. 
Give history, your experience, qualifica- 
tions, ratings held and references first 
—. Write American Aviation Box 





POSITION WANTED 


Young Man having ten years. varied 
aviation experience mainly in purchas- 
ing, stock, final assembly, operations, 
and maintenance, desires position with 
well established company where ability 
for detail work and future association 
are paramount. All inquiries will be 
snewsree promptly. American Aviation 

Ox . 





POSITIONS NOW AVAILABLE— 


Stress Analysts, Layout Draftsmen, 
Detailers, Jig Fitters and Inspectors, 
Aviation Employment Service, 41 
North Dade Avenue, Ferguson, Mo. 





Aeronca Replies to Suit 

Aeronautical Corporation of Amer- 
ica, through its president, Carl I. 
Friedlander, has issued an _ official 
statement concerning the recent suit 
filed against it by Ferd Loeb & Co., 
New York brokerage house, and 
reported in Fortnightly Financial Re- 
view, Jan. 15. Other than one 
preliminary conversation, there were 
no communications between the com- 
panies with regard to a _ vroposed 
underwriting, nor any agreement or 
contract. . the filing of the suit 
could only be ascribed to the dis- 
appointment of Ferd Loeb & Co. in 
being unsuccessful in securing the 
company’s financing,” Friedlander 
said. 


United Buys 94 Acres 

To provide for possible future ex- 
pansion of its plant, United Aircraft 
Corp., East Hartford, Conn., has pur- 
chased for $84,000 a 94-acre tract of 
land adjoining its property. Bernard 
L. Whelan, vice-president, said the 
company has no immediate plans for 
use of the tract. 





$95,616 a Minute 

One hour after an eastern syn- 
dicate placed 225,000 $1-par com- 
mon shares of Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp. on the market Jan. 22, at 
$28.50, the books were closed. The 
issue was oversubscribed five times. 
Net proceeds of about $5,737,000 
(at the rate of $95,616 a minute) 
which were received will enable the 
company to continue an intensive 
development program and to pur- 
chase inventories for its latest $19,- 
000,000 order from the British Air 
Ministry for 200 Model 32s, and 
spare parts. 
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3 San Diego Mfrs. 
Seek 3,000 Workers; 
Consair Orders 600 


Shortly after news was revealed 
that Consolidated Aircraft Corp., San 
Diego, Cal., had agreed to hire 600 
graduates of Missouri Aviation In- 
stitute, Kansas City, Mo., one source 
on the west coast estimated that 
3,000 factory workers will be added to 
payrolls of San Diego aircraft plants 
curing the balance of the year in 
order to meet production schedules 
called for in filling more than $50,- 
000,000 in back plane orders. 

The San Diego aircraft employ- 
ment situation was outlined in this 
manner at a recent meeting of person- 
nel managers of Consolidated, Ryan 
Aeronautical Co. and Solar Aircraft 
Co., all located at Lindbergh Field, 
San Diego. 

Homer L. Bredouw, head of 
Bredouw Aeromotive Corp. in Kansas 
City, operator of Missouri Aviation 
Institute, recently agreed with Don 
Frye, Consair's personnel director, 
to furnish the latter with 25 to 40 
graduates weekly for 16 weeks. 

The Consolidated order means ex- 
pansion for the Kansas City me- 
chanics’ school. Bredouw said he 
planned to lease 12,000 sq. ft. of 
space comprised in a plant adjacent to 
Kansas City Municipal Air Terminal. 
The institute’s former floor space total 
was 25,000 sq. ft. 


CURTISS LEASES PLANT 
Propeller Division Adds 25,000 Sq. 
Ft. to Facilities in Third Ex- 
pansion in Recent Months 
Curtiss Propeller Div. of Curtiss 
Wright Corp., Clifton, N. J., has leased 
through Portable Machinery Co. of that 
city a two-story brick and steel factory 
next to its main factory, thus obtaining 
25,000 additional square feet, accord- 
ing to Robert L. Earle, vice-president 
and general manager of the organiza- 

tion. 

The propeller division now has 200,- 
000 sq. ft. of floor space, having con- 
tracted in December for a 11,000-sq. ft 
extension to its plant. In November, 
the division acquired the hollow steel 
blade unit of Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt 
Corp. at Pittsburgh, Pa., which occupies 
65,000 sq. ft. 

Additional skilled personnel will be 
employed and new equipment will be 
purchased when the new factory is 


occupied. 


National Aircraft Corp. 

San Antonio, Tex.—National Alir- 
craft Corp., with a 100 x 60 plant unit 
completed near” here, expects to start 
production in February or March. A 
small administration building also is 
completed. John E. Hughes, chiet 
draftsman, denied reports circulated by 
a former representative that the com 
pany expected to employ 950 at the 


outset. Financial details are still being 
arranged. Offices of the company are 
in Ft. Worth, Tex. A. P. Barrett 1s 


president 
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Lockheed Publicist 


Maxwell Stiles, for the last 20 year- 
1 member of the Los Angeles Examin- 
er sports staff, 
has been = ap- 
pointed to the 
publicity staff 
of Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp.. 
Burbank, Cal. 
it was an 
nounced re- 
cently by Carl 
B. Squier, vice- 
president and 
sales manager. 
identified with 


Stiles has been 
publicity and promotional work at a 
major motion picture studio and for 
ice tours conducted by Miss Sonja 


Henie. He attended the University 
of Southern California and Stanford 
University. 





5 New Planes Use Haskelite 

Haskelite Manufacturing Corp., Chi- 
cago, Ill., has announced that new 
model planes being produced with 
Haskelite aircraft plywood include Waco 
E, Fairchild M-62, Howard DGA-15, the 
new Culver, and in Canada the Ly- 
sander. Company’s Canadian jobber 
is Railway & Power Engineering Corp 
Ltd., Montreal, Que. 


1940 


Piper Orders 500 
Geared Lycomings 


An order for 500 Lycoming geared 
75-hp. engines was placed by Piper 
Aircraft Corp, with Lycoming Div. 
of Aviation Manufacturing Co., 
Williamsport, Pa., it was announced 
recently. The engines will be used 
to power the new Piper Cub three 
place Cruiser being produced by the 
Lock Haven, Pa., organization 





Consair Increasing Present 

Area 87% at Lindbergh Field 

The building expansion now under 
way at Consolidated Aircraft Corp.'s 
plant, San Diego, Cal., will aggre 
gate approximately 396,000 sq. ft., or 
an increase in the present area of 
87%, company has announced. Larg- 
est single area to be roofed is the 
new final assembly building measur 
ing 360 by 720 ft. 

Prior to the expansion, Consair had 
under lease 24.7 acres on which the 
factory buildings are located, and an 
additional 7.6 acres under option. 
New leases and options now cover 
an area of 64 acres. This area is all 
located on Lindbergh Field. 





Martin Plant and Airport 





Top photo shows complete manufacturing plant of Glenn L. 
Baliimore, Md., with the 685 by 340-ft. building addition at the extreme left 
which was completed last year in 77 days, breaking all construction records. 
Company officials now say the completed Martin plant is the largest unit air- 
eraft factory in the U. S. 

Lower illustration shows the new Martin factory airport. completed in 


December at a cost of $1,000,000. 
largest aircraft factory landing field. 


7 ~ 


Martin Co. 


It is claimed that the port is the nation’s 





Runways on Martin 
Airport Surfaced 
With Special Paving 


Runways of the $1,000,000 factory 
airport at Glenn L. Martin Co. at 
Baltimore, Md., are surfaced with a 
long-wearing, waterproof paving de- 
veloped through a process designed 
particularly for runways and which 
has been adopted as a standard sur 
face for such runways in many munic 
ipal ports throughout the nation. The 
process was developed by Paul E 
Tignor, field engineer for the Martin 
company, who, in 1929, began experi- 
ments with lubricating oil and a mass 
of red clay He found that in its 
oily condition, the earth could readily 
be mixed into a sort of dough 

He continued his experiments by 
mixing various types of oil, asphalt, 
etc., with the native sand, clay and 
gravel of the Baltimore area until 
he found a satisfactory combination 
A 1,600-ft. runway was laid down 
in 1930 at the Martin plant and it is 
still in good condition and has re- 
quired but little attention during 
intervening years, according to com- 
pany officials. 

The company began construction of 
its new airport in Apr. 1939. The 
420-acre field was opened early in 
December of that year, giving Martin 
what is said to be the nation’s largest 
aircraft factory landing field. The 
held was designed primarily for the 
testing of experimental aircraft and 
for fly-away deliveries of the day-by- 
day plant production. 

Tignor recently completed the task 
of paving the new field's four 2,000-ft 
runways with a surfacing which was 
made from approximately the same 
formula he developed in 1930. 

In the process a pug mill was used 
for mixing four and one-half per 
cent asphalt binding with 200 lbs, of 
sand and 156 Ibs. of clay and gravel 
which had been specified for each 
square yard of surfacing. Dumped 
on the surface of the sub-grade, this 
mixture was permitted to stand in 
heaps until a dehydration of about 
80% had been attained. 

This mass was then pushed down 
with a bull-dozer, kneaded with a 
sheepfoot roller and leveled off with 
a blade grader. A Gladhill patrol 
was utilized to smooth out small 
indentations 

The surfaces were then gone over 
with a rubber-tired roller to bring 
about greater compaction, and when 
the area showed a moisture content 
of not more than five or six per cent, 
it was broomed, sprinkled and again 
rolled with the rubber-tired equip 
ment. 

A wearing surface of one and one 
half to two inches in thickness was 
applied to protect the base and keep 
the roadway from wearing and dust 
ing 


Fairchild on N. Y. Curb 


Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp. 
was listed on the New York Curb 
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| AVIATION registered a 
108° climb in advertising revenues in 1939 
over 1938. Contracts for 1940 now on. the 
books amount to 150% of all 1939 revenues. 
Advertisers are turning more and more to 
AMERICAN AVIATION’S executive. audi- 
ence as their best direct market. As the stand- 
ard pace-setting news purveyor to the aviation 
industry, AMERICAN AVIATION has en- 
joyed a steady, consistent upward trend in 
both circulation and advertising. 


Write or wire for rates today 


AMERICAN AVIATION 


EARLE BUILDING WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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